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Apply Common Sense to Baking 


You would not attempt to trim an attractive hat with shoddy 
material. Good taste and a sense of appropriateness demand 
that you use the best. 


Yet many women invite disaster by expecting good baking 
results with a poor leavening agent. Common, every-day 
sense suggests that baking powder is the all-important ingre- 
dient and on its careful selection depends baking success. 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 
BAKING POWDER 


has won a place in the hearts of thousands of 
omen who want the best. They know that its 
purity and dependability make it the logical leav- 
ener to use. It always gives satisfaction. 
lhat’s why Calumet sales are 2% times those of 
any other brand, and why more and more women 
recommend it to their friends every day. 
Calumet’s double action gives you a_ baking 
powder, containing two leavening units—one be- 
gins to work when the dough is mixed; the other 
waits for the heat of the oven; then both units 


work together—your guarantee against failure 


CALUMET 


is DOUBLE ACTING 
Makes Baking Easier 





Education Through 
W ood Working 


contains 354 pages gilded at top, 
with 150 illustrations, numerous 
charts, drawings, stock bills, 
diagrams, ete. The book is 6% 
x9%4 inches in size and is bound 
in Levant pattern leather, with 
the lettering in pure gold. 


Education Through 
Wood Working 


is founded on the experience of hundreds 
of teachers of woodworking in schools 
of the United States, Canada and the 
Philippines. 

Twenty-two prize winning essays comprise 
more than half of the book. The balance is 
devoted to up-to-date methods of modern prac- 


tice in woodworking entailing the use of 
machinery. 


No teacher of woodworking can afford to be 
without this book when it is considered that 
it will be furnished at cost. 


Other Publications 


Issued by us to teachers of woodworking are 
as follows: 


On the Manufacture of a Teacher's Flat Top Desk. 
Accompanied by a set of instruction sheets for 
class room study. 


In fact no expense has been 
spared to make the physical 
beauty of the book worthy of 
the unusual quality of its text 
contents. 

Price to teachers and directors 
of woodworking $2.50. 


Chats on Period Styles in Furniture. 


Issued in series and deals historically with Chip- 
pendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. 


These are free to teachers of woodworking. 25 
cents each to all others. 


“The Tools 
of School 
are the Tools 


of Life” 


Yates- 
American 
Machine 


Co. 


Educational 
Department 


Rochester 
N. Y. 


American Motorized Finishing Planer 
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OLD RELIABLE 


BLACKBOARD 


The trade mart on the back of cack genuine peece 


The standard by which all others are judged 
...for forty years Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has stood out in comparison. In the last 30 
years more than 42,000,000 square feet of 
Hyloplate have been sold. Used in schools 
throughout the United States, and in 22 for- 
eign countries, there is more Hyloplate in 
service today than all other manufactured 
blackboards combined. 

Hyloplate is universally accepted for its 
economy and unrivaled high quality. It will 


Geographical Alpha Dusiion 


Globes 







not warp, chip, crack or break. Its velvet writ- 
ing surface... hard, close-grained and smooth 
... is famous the world over. The oldest of 
all manufactured blackboard ...Old Reliable 
Hyloplate, in its 41st year, is still the leader. 
Produced by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of blackboard, fully guarariteed by them, and 
the distributor who sells it, to last 10 years or 
more. Easy to install ... in black or green. The 
genuine always has the trade mark on the back. 
Write for catalog ; 9¢4 toobtain sample and facts, 


( patented) 


Costello Double- 


Bacon Standard 
Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. 


News 


Globes are specially adapt 


d lor schoo! use on desk or 





ng from ceiling For 
45 years unexceiled in mechanical 
onstruction. Imported lith« 
graphed maps. Color guaranteed 
not to lade Hour circle on each 
© indicate the ume anywhere in 


orid 30 styles and sizes. 
W rite for catalog 10G 


Crayon 


Patented $7 years ago. Unilorm 


high quality, made ol 
imported materials in a specia 


factory NO sOap. grease or 


other ingredients harmlul toblack 
boards used Durable, dustiess 
Sanitary, writes clean and clear 
Extra strong In hard ~ “med 
um.” and ‘soft Very econom 


al White tor catalog 10A 


high-grade 


Sewed Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Re 
inlorced back prevents curling up. 
spreading, or breaking down in 
use. No “pockets” berween felts 
tor dust to enter. Nothing but felt 
used im its construction. Norse 
ess ©=Works betrer, lasts longer 
Chosen by school boards every 
where. Guaranteed periecs Write 


tor catalog 10E 


Lithographed in colors. Machine 
mounted on heavy cloth backing 
Engraved to allow a larger mar 
of each country, revised to ume 
of sesuing edinon. Detail clear 
and clean. Show comparative 
ume, steamship routes with dite 
tances, heights of mountain peaks 
and principal railroads. Better but 
cost less. 48x 41—U S . Europe 
Asia, E & W Hemispheres 
World No. America So America. 
Ainca. Write lor catalog 1 9BR 








C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


601 Mission Street, San Francisco 


222 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 


524 W. Washington Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Reno, Nevada 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Your Present Needs Are Now Apparent 


With your schools now functioning, 
vou are able to gauge their shortcomings 
in equipment and to accurately determine 
just what is necessary to make them 
efficient. 

When it comes to Laboratory Furni 
ture, our experience in helping to equip 
thousands of schools will be of assistance 
to you. 

Our Engineering Department will glad 
ly prepare, on request, blue print floor 
plans for any building or buildings you 
desire to equip with Laboratory Furni 
ture, showing the location of each piece 


Seuamiiees 


FURNITURE 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BERT McCLELLAND, SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
251 RIALTO BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


LABORATORY 


LOS ANGELES 





Physics Table No. 699 
\ simple popular’ Ke- 
Wwaunee design, with gas 
connections and a wood 
crossbar 
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of equipment with floor connections, lo- 
cating pipe for drainage and the supply 
of hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, com- 
pressed air, steam, distilled water, elec- 
tricity, etc 


Free—the Kewaunee Book 


The most complete book of this indus- 
try, we believe, illustrating our entire 
line, some of the desks in natural colors. 
It will be sent without charge, prepaid, 
to any instructor or official who replies, 
giving his position and using the station 
ery of the institution. 


Cor 


EXPERTS 


SPOKANE 


PHOENIX 


Domestic Science Table 
No. 16020 Heavily and 
substantially constructed 
Full working surface of 
top is clear Stove ele- 
vated 7 inches above top 





Domestic Art Sewing 
Table No. 1668. Accom 
modates 8 students in 
groups of two or four 
Students all face _ in- 
structor. 
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HALF century of specialization has built into 

“American” seats two features most important to 
all school officials . .. physical protection to safeguard 
the health of the nation’s children and tested quality. 


“American” seatsby leading school hygiene authorities, 











Stamina, beauty, built-in quality . . . all contribute 
to “American” unequaled superiority. Of our tubu- 
. a‘ . ‘i . seed s : z 

Years of tireless effort and research have developed _!ar steel models alone, school officials have purchased 


| 
} 
“American” seats meet every classroom requirement. | 
| 
| 
| 
the hygienically perfect “American” seat. Correct ™ore than 4,750,000. This should mean much to 











posture for the growing child is made easy, comfort- YOU aS a buyer of school seats. 

able and restful. Yet strength and durability are not —_— Distributing stations . . . 53 of them in the United 

sacrificed. Scientifically applied States . . . so located as to insure 48- 
principles assure right propor- & hour delivery of your order. And 
tion and shape. Discomfort, rest-  / 15 master models, with nearly 200 

lessness, irritability . . . those im- 


pediments to mental growth, fi 

“American” seatseliminate. And  ~_ 
| of great significance to you is 
| the universal approval accorded 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ish provide a wide selection. For 
the health of the growing child in 
your care... for your own lasting 
satisfaction, specify “American.” 


American Seating (ompany 


14 East Jackson Blvd. (i Chicago, Ilinois 
\ 
| 
| 






} 
| 
| 

variations in style, design and fin- | 
| 
} 
} 







The Factory is in Michigan, but the SERVICE is LOCAL to you 





lf these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


601 Mission Street, San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 
524 W. Washington Street, Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 





24 hour delivery to any point in Cali- 
fornia from 3 stores carrying 
complete stocks of: 


Chairs Blackboards 

Tablet Arm Domestic Science Equipment 
Cafeteria P os yr 
Folding Manual Training Equipment 
Portable Kindergarten Furniture 
a Playground Equipment 
ar Knockdown Bleachers 
Desks : 

Pupils Window Shades 

Teachers Heaters 


For prices or samples on these or any other items of school equip- 


ment, write, wire or phone the store nearest you. 


H. S. CROCKER CO., Inc. 


SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


565 Market Street 723 So. Hill Street 923 K Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Sacramento 
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School 


again 


Registrations are all in! The 
grind is on. ‘The fall term, with 


its football flavor, and Christmas 
inspiration, has settled in our 
midst without the least warning. Such is time. 


Are you equipped for the full term? Have you enough desks, chairs, black- 


boards? We'll be glad to confer with you about any school furniture. 











39 Second Street, San Francisco 


Distributors for Library Bureau | School, Bank and Office Furniture 


- oa 





The New International Encyclopaedia 


“Used every day in thousands of schools’’ 
Order it for YOUR School 


This Coupon Brings Free 80-Page lllustrated Book 


_—_—_——_—F— | 


Fhe New International 


| The New Internation- 
Encyclopaedia is the | DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Ine al is America’s own 
“adopted” or “ap- 734 Pacific Bld., San Francisco, Calif Encyclopaedia. World- 
proved” work of ref- Send me, without cost or obligation, your wide in scope, yet 
erence in practically | fr S0-page book and full information about written from the 
every State for Graded TI New International Encyclopaedia and American standpoint. 
Schools and High the new Popular Priced Edition. S.E.N. 10-26 It meets fully—as no 
Schools. No set less | Name | foreign text could pos- 
complete will meet ; sibly do—the needs of 
your requirements. Address the American people. 
City State 






—_—_—_———_—_—_— i | 
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YOUNG 





Op LULL 


HE nomination and election of 

Lieutenant-Governor C. C. Young 

as the Republican candidate for 
Governor of California means much to 
the future welfare of this State. 
said in our last issue, 
‘in all probability the 
Republican nomination 
for Governor made at the primaries on 
August 31 will be equivalent to an elec- 
tion.” The date of the general election 
is November 2. The vote for Mr. 
Young at that time should be decisive 
and overwhelming. 

This magazine has refrained through- 
out from any narrow partisan attitude. 
[he position of Governor of this great 
Commonwealth is an important and dig- 
nified office. The greatest honor and 
respect are due the office, irrespective 
of the one who occupies the position. 
We have realized from the first, how- 
ever, that the best interests of the State 
could be served only by one of broad 
outlook and keen This State 
demands as Governor one who has 
demonstrated his capacity for leader- 
ship, whose knowledge of statecraft is 
unquestioned, and who by disposition 
and temperament is qualified to honor 
the office that honors him. And more— 
the state demands a man of scholarship 
and character,—one capable of under- 
standing our varied needs and who, 
while catering to no individual or class, 
will give sympathetic ear and under- 
standing voice to those whose view may 
be divergent to his own. Such a man is 
Clement C. Young. 

Our letter of July 15, sent to each 
candidate for Governor, drew responses 
from several. This letter and the re- 


As we 


C.C. YOUNG 


vision. 


EDITORIAL fs 


ze — 


sponses, published in 
tember issue, 


full in our Sep- 
were read by thousands. 
We have heard from many in apprecia- 
tion of the splendid statement by Mr. 
Young. Those who know him person- 
ally need no statement to convince 
them of his fitness for Governor. Those 
who do not know him personally need 
no further assurance than this state- 
ment of his, to demonstrate the quality 
of the man. 


Nor is this magazine interested only 
in Mr. Young’s attitude toward the 
schools. With him as Governor, the 
State will continue to go forward to- 
ward the culmination of these educa- 
tional, humanitarian, and conservation 
plans and policies that have of late had 
a temporary set-back. He will use his 
best endeavors to keep California— 
one of the richest states in the Union,— 
in a position of leadership among her 
sister states. 


Mr. Young is a product of the public 


schools of this State. 
of the State University and served 
honorably for fourteen years as a 
teacher in our schools. He is the joint 
author of a school text book and is 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
educational work. His social and hu- 
manitarian vision will make his admin- 
istration highly valuable. And as a most 
successful business man he will bring to 
the office of Governor those qualities so 
essential in a great industrial and agri- 
cultural State. 


He is a graduate 


California, under Governor Young, 
and with the intelligent lieutenancy of 
Buron Fitts, may well open a new era 
of progress and prosperity.—A. H. C. 
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of terms of Council members in 

the State Council from the vari- 

ous sections of the California Teachers’ 
Association was considered by the 
Board of Directors. The 

UNIFIED advantages of such unifica- 
TERMS tion are obvious when it is 
recalled that important 
committee work is frequently brought 
to a standstill at a most critical mo- 
ment, through the disintegrating of a 
committee, some members of which 
have been chosen for two or three years 
and some for a one-year period only. 
Notice of the suggested change was or- 
dered published, with the hope that sug- 
gestions from the membership might be 


received.—A. H.C. (See p. 510.) 


A PROPOSAL to unify the length 


* * * 


T A RECENT meeting of the 
Board of Directors, California 


Teachers’ Association, full con- 
sideration was given the advisability of 
changing the name of the organization 


to “California Edu- 
CALIFORNIA cation Association.’ 
EDUCATION In support of the 
ASSOCIATION proposal it was 


pointed out that our 
Association covers a broader field than 
the present name would indicate. Any 
one interested in education, though not 
a teacher, may join the association. We 
seek the co-operation of many fraternal, 


civic, professional and business organ-. 


izations and the advantages of the 
broader title are easily pointed out. 
The National Education Association 
was once called the National Teachers 
Association. During recent years a 
number of State Associations have sub- 
stituted the word ‘“‘Education.”’ The 
Board authorized the publication in the 
Sierra Educational News of a notice of 
the suggested change, that all members 
might give consideration to the name 


and communicate their ideas to the 
State Executive Secretary.—A. H. (¢ 
(See p. 510.) 


QO) i: ANNUAL custom of recog- 


nizing the special literary needs 
of childhood has become estab- 
lished through the ob- 


CHILDREN’S © servance in November 
BOOK WEEK of Children’s Book 
Week. This year it 


will be celebrated November 7th to 
13th, simultaneous with American Eduv- 
cation Week. School-people can coop- 
erate with librarians, and with others 
in their communities who are especially 
interested in these matters, by formu- 
lating their plans NOW. In each com- 
munity, conferences among all who are 
to have a part in this celebration will 
speedily clear the way for a successful 
observance. The larger cities naturally 
take the lead in such matters, but the 
need is greatest in rural communities. 

California’s county system of fre 
libraries is of the greatest educational 
significance. Every effort should be 
made to maintain, to improve, and t 
rapidly extend this important social 
agency. Every country schoolhous 
should be liberally and generousl) 
stocked with books. We refer not only 
to the usual school texts, but to all ot 
the kinds of books that make up a well- 
organized library. There is no better 
way to check the rising flood of low- 
grade, vulgar, and often vicious litera- 
ture, than to provide an abundance ot! 
easily accessible high-grade literature 
Children who have plenty of good food 
rarely eat husks and weeds. People 
who have easy access to good libraries 
are not so likely to read trash. Ever) 
teacher in California can actively par- 
ticipate in some way in the furtheranc 


of Children’s Book Week.—V. Mac 
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DMIRABLE progress has been 

made, during the past few years, 

in accurate scientific researches 
in the technique of reading. Silent and 
oral reading have been thoroughly dis- 
sected and analyzed. 
This new flood of light 
has materially assisted 
in the preparation of 
school textbooks. The 
author now does his work with these 
new findings in mind. The publisher 
has at his command a range of valuable 
data which enable him to print the 
volume in the best and most healthful 
style. The conservation of eye-sight 
becomes a reality. 

The psychology of childhood is more 
adequately recognized than ever before. 
Never in the history of the world have 
school children been blessed with such 
an abundance of well-prepared and well- 
printed textbooks. One need only to 
contrast a modern school geography 
with one of the 1840 vintage, or a 
modern reader with the one that ‘‘we 
used when we went to school,” to appre- 
ciate the great forward strides that 
have been accomplished.—V. MacC. 


* * * 


HE LARGE VOTE for Will C. 

Wood, California State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction, at 
the recent primaries, is indicative of the 
confidence which laity and _ school 
people alike have in him and 
is a tribute to his successful 
administration of the educa- 
tional affairs of this great 
and prosperous commonwealth. 


SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS 


WILLC. 
WOOD 


The fact that he had no opposition is 
significant of the high esteem in which 
he is held by all parties. Mr. Wood, a 
native son of California, has risen 
steadily in the educational world. He 
was born in Elmira, California, in 1880. 
His elementary schooling was in the 
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rural schools of Solano County. He 
graduated from Elmira and Vacaville 
High Schools and then studied at Stan- 
ford University and University of Cali- 
fornia. Beginning as a rural school 
teacher in 1902, he was rapidly pro- 
moted to principalship, to city superin- 
tendency, to state commissioner of sec- 
ondary schools and in 1919, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. He was 
re-elected without opposition in 1922 
and is now again before the people 
without opposition. 

Mr. Wood has become nationally 
known in the field of educational ad- 
ministration. His host of friends 
throughout California and throughout 
the nation at large will wish him all 
success in the uncontested November 
elections and in his forthcoming term as 
head of the California School System. 

—A.H.C. 


* ~ * 


ATTLE to exterminate illiteracy 
in this country still goes on. It is 
well nigh beyond belief, the num- 

ber of men and women, born in foreign 
countries, who in youth or maturity 
came to America, who 
ILLITERATE can neither read nor 
AMERICA write the English lan- 
guage. And those un- 
acquainted with the facts would be 
astounded at the large number of Amer- 
ican-born men and women who are 
likewise handicapped. We pride our- 
selves on being the most advanced and 
wealthiest nation in the world; but the 
percentage of illiterates in our popula- 
tion far outranks that of any enlight- 
ened European country. 


Our economic and financial develop- 
ment today is so rapid and phenomenal 
that we neglect to seek out the less op- 
portunitied of our population and ex- 
pose them to the leveling-up processes. 
Indeed, the one danger in our country 
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today is that the spiritual side of our 
development will not keep pace with 
the material advance. 

No people is thoroughly educated 
where illiteracy anywhere prevails; no 
government is safe whose subjects have 
not in their hands the tools of knowl- 
edge. There is no such thing as 
Democracy in a Republican form of 
government, if men and women are shut 
off from their rightful literary and his- 
torical inheritance, and are prevented 
from making their full contribution to 
the life of the present and the future. 

A literate America means economic 
independence, industrial progress and 
social security. Only as we wipe out the 
stain of illiteracy can we hope to per- 
petuate American institutions and Na- 
tional ideals. Dollars spent today on 
adult education and compulsory school 
attendance will yield many fold to pos- 
terity, and bring knowledge and con- 
tentment where now is ignorance and 
turmoil. Illiteracy can be eliminated 
not by many words, but by concerted 
and aggressive action. The work of 
Cora Wilson Stewart, William Allen 
White and other leaders in the cause 
of literacy, is of the greatest possible 
value in this connection. A. H.C. 


* * 


LSEWHERE in this issue is an ex- 
tended report of the recent an- 
nual convention of the National 
Education Association. Meeting as it 
did in Philadelphia, where fifty years 
ago it convened at 
the time of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, 
nothing could have 
been more appropriate than its meeting 
this year to help celebrate the Sesqui- 
Centennial. 
The N. E. A. is a National gathering. 
It brings together the representatives 
of the largest and most powerful organ- 


64TH ANNUAL 
N.E. A. 


ized body of educators in the world. |; 
this convention narrow state interests 
must be set aside for the broader good 
of the nation’s schools. There must be 
harmony of action on all matters o| 
country-wide significance. 

This magazine cannot sufficiently em. 
phasize the fact that California with 
her delegates, state and local, held t 
her fine traditions in this regard. There 
was throughout a fine spirit of coopera. 
tion. Although so large a state and with} 
such diverse interests, the delegates 
from all parts of California joined} 
forces in a common cause. Californian; 
have had occasion to know what soli. 
darity of purpose and concert of actior 
can accomplish in the way of educa. 
tional advance. 

Nothing less than a complete mem- 
bership of every teacher in local, state 
and national Associations will satisf; 


California. A. Fa. ©. 


CTOBER brings an interesting 
series of educational events. The 
annual state convention of Cali. 


fornia, County, City, and District 
School Superintendents occurs at Lake 


Tahoe, the 4th to 8th 
OCTOBER The California State 
DATES Board of Education holds 


its regular quarterly meet- 
ing at Sacramento on the 11th. The 
State Education Associations of Utah 
Montana, and Washington hold the 
annual meetings. 


The American Red Cross, one of the 
foremost social agencies of its kind 
meets at Washington, D. C., October! 
4th to 6th, in its sixth annual conven- 
tion. (See also Page 518.) 


These great national gatherings are 
indicative of the rapid progress in the 
eficient and businesslike administration 
of educational affairs —V. MacC. 







































California State Constitutional Amendments 


. Affecting the Schools 
rests 
rood Mark Keppe., President, California Teachers’ Association 
st be Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County 
é 2 
HE PEOPLE of California will This amendment re-enacts Section 31 
support constitutional cha nges of Article IV of the Constitution and 
or when they know that the proposed amends it by adding a provision which 
with changes are wise and necessary. Gener- authorizes the use of surplus funds for 
d t ally such proposed changes are not self- the conducting of the government in a 
‘here. explanatory. On that account campaigns current year prior to the payment of the 
cere, of education are necessary to secure the taxes for that current year. 
ate he adoption of desirable amendments. It provides for the repayment of such 
with Six amendments directly affecting the temporary loans from the taxes of the 
yates schools are to be voted upon at the No- current year as soon as those are re- 
ined vember election. ceived. The amendment safeguards all 
nians Three of these are Assembly and three funds amply. It will remove the neces- 
I are Senate proposals. sity for the registering of school war- 
” j These Senate constitutional amend- rants and the consequent wasting of 
ctor ments are numbered 23, 24 and 29. school money in the payment of interest 
duca. These Assembly constitutional amend- on registered school warrants. 
ments are numbered 11, 27 and 36. This waste of school money in Los 
\ngeles County alone exceeds $140,000 
ner Senate Amendment 23—Vote Yes for the current school year, and that too 
State Salaries of State Officers in the face of the fact that the daily school 
itisty poe 2 oles ‘ bs balance has not fallen below $10,000,000 
‘eh ENA‘ I: Constitutional Amendment during the year. This amendment applies 
No. 23 amends Section 19 of Article to the State, the counties, the cities, and 
\ of the Constitution by fixing the yearly a]] districts. It is a notable economy and 
salaries of State Officers as follows: efficiency measure. 
sting Governor, $10,000; Lieutenant-Gover- : 
Th nor, $4,000; Secretary of State, Con- Senate Amendment 39—Vote Yes 
as troller, Treasurer, and Surveyor-General University, State, and Capitol Building 
each $7,000; Attorney General and State Bonds 
stric Superintendent of Public Instruction, , a 
Lake each $8.000. ENATE Constitutional Amendment 
Sth The salary of the Governor and of the J No. 39 proposes to add a new section 
at Lieutenant-Governor are not changed. numbered Section 4 to Article XVI ot 
, Che salary of each of the other offices is the State Constitution. Section 4 provides 
rolds increased. for a State bond issue of $8,500,000,—(a) 
neet The amendment should prevail be- for the completion and equipment of 
The cause the salaries paid now are too low State capitol buildings at Sacramento, 
Ital measured by the magnitude of the work (b) for the erection and equipment of a 
the and by the _responsibility attached to State building at Los Angeles, and (c) for 
each of the offices. the erection and equipment of a building 
or buildings for the University of Cali- 
f the| Senate Amendment 24—Vote Yes fornia at Berkeley and at Los Angeles. 
kind.| Temporary Use of Surplus Funds Prior The need for this bond issue is urgent 
rober| to the Collection of Taxes in a and well-known. 
| Current Year 
ive oe a Assembly Amendment 11—Vote Yes 
ee ar Constitutional Amendment Organize and Classify School Districts 
No. 24 is second in importance only 
deve to Assembly Constitutional Amendment Assembly Constitutional Amendment 
1 the No. 11. Number 11 is probably the most far- 
ati 
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reaching one of the 
proposals 

It provides for the incorporation 
classification of school districts. 

The amendment proposes to add a new 
section to Article IX of the Constitution, 
as follows, “Sec. 14—The legislature shall 
general law, to provide for 
the incorporation and organization of school 


necessary 


have power, by 


districts, high school districts and junior col- 
lege districts of every kind and class, and may 
classify such districts.” 

This amendment is needed most urg- 
ently while the Constitution 
forbids the legislature to pass any special 
or local laws providing for the manage- 
ment of common schools, the growth of 
the State and the increasing diversifica- 
tion of its educational needs has caused 
the Legislature to pass numerous special 
and local laws for the management of the 
common schools. 

Experience has shown the necessity for 
such laws and use has proven their 
value, nevertheless such laws are of 
doubtful validity, to say the least. Other 
special or local laws are greatly needed 
for the management of the schools. 

In effect, the Legislature has already 
classified the schools by enacting laws 
which apply to city school districts only, 
and by enacting laws which apply to all 
school districts except city school dis- 
tricts. This condition ought to be legal- 
ized and can be legalized by the adoption 
of Assembly Constitutional Amendment 


No. 11. 


because 


Assembly Amendment 36—Vote Yes 


Only Those Who Vote On a Bond Issue 
Carry or Defeat It 


eae Constitutional Amend- 
~“& ment No. 36 re-enacts Section 18 of 


\rticle XI of the Constitution and adds 
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this significant amendment, “provided 
however, anything to the contrary herein not 
withstanding, when two or more propositions 
for incurring any indebtedness are submitted 
at the same election, the votes cast for and 
proposition shall be counted 
separately, and when two-thirds of the quali 
fied electors, voting on any one of such propo 
sitions, vote in favor thereof, such proposition 


shall be deemed adopted.” 


against each 


This amendment will give those wh 
vote on a proposition the power to adopt 
or to reject it. Surely the qualified elector 
who refuses or neglects to vote on a prop 
osition at an election where he votes o1 
other propositions should not be counted 
for or against the proposition upon which 
he did not vote. 


Assembly Amendment 27 


Private High Schools and Colleges 
Exempted from Taxation 


a Constitutional 
- No. 27 prov ides as follows: 

“Section la. Any educational institution of 
collegiate grade, within the State of Califor 
nia, not conducted for profit, and any educa 
tional institution of secondary grade within 
the State of California, not conducted for 
profit, and which shall be accredited to the 
University of California, shall hold exempt 
from taxation its buildings and equipment, it: 
grounds within which its buildings are located 
not exceeding one hundred acres in area, its 
used exclusively for the 
purposes of education.” 


\mend 


securities and income 


This is a generous amendment and 
merits the just and deliberate considera- 
tion of every qualified elector. This 
amendment if adopted will release from 
taxation numerous private high schools 
and colleges. These are mainly under 
religious control. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 


A valuable and interesting monograph, by the late Dr. Richard Gauze 
Boone, Associate Editor Sierra Educational News and Professor of Education, 


University of California. 
in a great State. 


The inspiring story of professional development 
Bound in boards, stamped, royal blue buckram, 115 pages, 
frontispiece portrait, $1.25 per copy; 3 copies $3.50. 


Order from California 


Teachers’ Association, Phelan Building, San Francisco, California. 





Sixty-Fourth Annual Meeting, Philadelphia 


National Education Association 


ARTHUR HENRY 


IXTY-FOURTH annual meeting of 

the N. E. A., (the sixth since the 

reorganization of the Association on 
the delegate plan, was noteworthy. Phil- 
adelphia was the natural location for the 
meeting this year owing to the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition. The N. E. A. was 
held at Philadelphia during the Centen- 
nial in 1876. 

The arrangements for the meeting 
were admirable. The auditorium in which 
the house of delegates convened, was 
well adapted to the sessions. The work 

the headquarters staff is to be com- 
mended. The speakers, called to the pro- 
gram by President Mary McSkimmon, 
were well prepared. The reports were 
by far the best that have ever been made. 

A brief resume of this meeting cannot 
do justice. Those who were so fortunate 
is to attend will study the printed reports 
vith great satisfaction. Those who were 


not in attendance should take occasion 


to secure copies of the committee reports 
ind of the proceedings when issued. 


SOME NOTABLE REPORTS 


Retirement Allowances 


Teachers Retirement Allowances was 
the subject of a 70-page report by a com- 
mittee of one hundred, headed by E. 
Ruth Pyrtle. Salient facts and figures of 
the greatest significance are embodied in 
this report. The committee sets forth in 
letail the question of whether beginners 
should be exempt in a teacher retire- 
iment system; whether deposits should 
be returned in case of early retirements; 
vhether disability should be provided 
tor. Excellent tables accompany the 
report. 

Other phases of the study consider 
vhether costs should be shared by teach- 
ers and public and whether the amounts 
of the deposits should be fixed. Reasons 
are given for the enactment by every 
state of a teacher retirement law and all 
local and state retirement systems are 
listed. Several pages are devoted to tab 
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ulations of the main provisions of eleven 
teacher retirement systems. There is dis- 
cussion on retirement legislation and an 
excellent bibliography. 


Tenure 


The reports of the Committee on Ten- 
ure, Fred M. Hunter, chairman, have 
already attracted nation-wide attention. 
[In this year’s report, especially significant 
is the discussion on teacher turn-over. 
Consideration is given the total number 
of teachers required in 1924-25 to fill 
positions vacated by those who left the 
held on account of death, retirement, 
change of occupation or other cause; the 
total number of teachers who left one 
teaching position to accept a teaching 
position in another district; the total 
number of teachers employed in the pub- 
lic schools during the year 1924-25. The 
tables are interesting and enrich the text. 

“In practically every case where data 
are available, the number of teachers 
changing from one teaching position to 
another teaching position is considerably 
greater than the number of teachers leav- 

ing the teaching profession in 1924-25. 

Both of these numbers are exceedingly 

large in many states, representing, as they 

do, approximately 50 per cent of the 
teaching body in some states.” So 
the report. 

Under the heading—How Can the 
Teaching Profession be Stabilized—the 
committee notes that, “In no state does 
it seem reasonable that in any one year 
more than 20 per cent of the teachers 
would be leaving the teaching profession 
because of marriage, old age, or death.” 
The committee seeks to know what are 
the additional reasons for so many thou 
sands leaving the profession annually 
and asks whether the cause is poor sala 
ries, lack of opportunity for personal ad 
vancement, or incompatible surround 
ings. Light is also sought on whether 
is the untrained teacher who drops out 
ot the profession, merely using his teach- 
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ing as a stepping stone; what are the 
occupations into which these former 
teachers go; should not the married 
teacher, if she desires, be permitted to 
continue teaching; would a single salary 
schedule, as well as tenure legislation, 
tend to reduce teacher turn-over. One of 
the most significant questions asked is— 
“How many teachers change from ele- 
mentary to junior or senior high school 
work each year—not because they are 
more fitted for that work but because it 
offers a larger salary?” The committee 
further asks what the lack of training 
has to do with teacher turn-over and 
states that the evil is greatest in rural 
communities and queries as to whether 
consolidation of schools, better salaries 
and better living conditions will remedy 
these defects. 

This report closes with a bibliography 
so annotated as to give to the reader the 
high points brought out in each of the 
references cited. 


Legislation Commission 


The Legislation Commission, George 
D. Strayer, chairman, reported specially 


upon the status of the Education Bill. 
Conditions seemed to be favorable. Re- 
port states that: 

“Never before in the history of this 
movement have we had so adequate an 
expression for the need of the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education as 
was recorded before the Committees of 
the House and the Senate at the joint 
hearing held in Washington during the 
latter part of February.” 

It is evident, the report states, that 
sentiment is stronger for the bill in its 
present form than when it was origin- 
ally introduced. The Federal govern- 
ment is already engaged in many activi- 
ties which are intended to improve and 
develop our system of public education. 
“Efficiency and economy” says the re- 
port, “demand that these activities be 
co-ordinated in a single department under 
the leadership of one who will sit at the 
cabinet table.” 


Rural Teachers Problems 


Considerable attention, fortunately, is 
given by the N. E. A. to the problems of 
the rural school. The report of the com- 
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mittee on Rural Teachers Problems, with 
Harold W. Foght as chairman, presented 
a noteworthy report. We call particular 
attention to that portion devoted to the 
curriculum of the rural secondary 
schools. Among the recommendations 
are: Re-organization of the work in the 
social sciences; development of a course 
in the study of occupations; courses i 

home-making so enriched and broaden 

“as to meet in the fullest possible man- 
ner the home and community needs and 
with credit given on the same basis fo: 
academic subjects.” It is advised that 
colleges be requested to accept for en 
trance the work in home-making subjects. 
Vocational training in agriculture is also 
recommended and less emphasis on for- 
eign languages advised. General Science, 
the committee thinks, should be given 
more attention while Advanced Algebra 
and Trigonometry should be discouraged. 
There should be required of pupils not 
preparing for college not more than one 
year of mathematics. Numerous other 
far-reaching recommendations are noted 
including more definite guidance for stu 
dents in rural high schools. 


Ethics of the Profession 


A turther report of the Committee o: 
Ethics of the Profession covers more than 
60 pages and should be studied by every 
teacher and school officer. The state- 
ment is made that California was the sec- 
ond state whose State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation adopted a Code of Ethics, the date 
for this being given as 1904. Following 
is a quotation from what is characterized 
as the California Code: 

“Efficiency cannot remain static. Con- 
scious, persistent, well-directed efforts to 
enlarge professional outlook, and to in- 
crease teaching skill through the various 
educational agencies at his command is 
vital to the teachers work. Growth in 
service is the paramount duty of the 
State.” 

As to membership in teachers’ organi- 
zations, the report quotes the following 
opinion from California: “I believe that 
loyal membership and co-operation in the 
activities of local, state and national or- 
ganizations are ethical obligations of the 
first magnitude.” 

Exchange of suggestions and opinions 
between teachers and administrative off. 
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cials is held valuable. 
from California is typical: 
“True co-operation between classroom 
teacher and administrator is founded 
upon respect for and sympathy of each 
other’s viewpoint. Teacher co-operation 
recognizes administrative right to leader- 
ship in final determination of school poli- 
cies; administrative co-operation recog- 
nizes the teacher's right to self-expres- 
sion and democracy in school procedure.” 


The following 


Community Relations 


Community relations is reported upon 
by a committee of which George E. Car- 
ruthers is chairman. Emphasis is placed 
upon wider use of school properties and 
the letting of school houses for social 
and lecture purposes, etc., by outside 
groups. In speaking of the plan to let 
school buildings for’such purposes and 
the difficulties arising therefrom through 
this “wider use,” the report says: “A part 
of the difficulty exists in the confusion 
as to what constitutes the school board’s 
obligation in the matter. Should it let 
buildings just to give the taxpayer more 
value for his money? Or does “wider 
use” constitute an extension of the 
Board’s educational function? When it 
permits a local society to use a school 
auditorium for a fee is it discouraging an 
educational function or merely cutting 
down expenses? If the activities of some 
societies are educational, how shall this 
class of society be distinguished? These 
are the questions about which there is 
confusion and the clearing up of which 
constitutes an important objective for 
the committee.” 


Classroom Teachers and Special 
Problems 


A most valuable report is that on the 
Contribution of Classroom Teachers to 
the Solution of Special Problems. This 
committee of one hundred is under the 
chairmanship of Anna Riddle. The re- 
port says “No phase of education is de- 
manding greater attention from schools 
today than moral training. No phase oi 
education presents greater opportunities 
to the individual teacher. In moral edu- 
cation for citizenship, the school and the 
home are inseparably linked. The home 
should be responsible for individual 
character training; then the school would 
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have its definite task of supplementing 
that training by the teaching of group 
morality in classroom relationships and 
on the athletic field. The real teacher, 
however, does not wait for ideal condi- 
tions, but daily trains her pupils in hab- 
its of honesty, obedience, promptness, 
perseverance, contentment, justice, pa- 
triotism, resourcefulness, self-control and 
self-reliance.” 

Included in the report are a number of 
valuable contributions on important 
topics ; for example: Improving Moral 
Education or Developing Respect for 
Law, by Superintendent Susan M. Dor- 
sey; Safety Instruction, Cora E. Mull; 
Americanization, Grace Mitchell; Thrift, 
Ada E. Chevelier; Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities, Ethel Rosenberry; Adult Educa- 
tion, J. O. Mohoney; Creating a Profes- 
sional Attitude Among Teachers, Flor- 
ence Tillman, and Mrs. Sue L. Fratis. 


Behavior Problems 


- \VIOR Problems of  Childre: 


was reported on by a committee of 
which Olive M. Jones is chairman. “In 
every public school,” says the report, 
“children can be found who seem un- 
able to adapt themselves to the usual re- 
quirements or group life in the classroom 
and on the playground. These children 
may be problems in scholarship or 
behavior. Improper classification or 
methods of instruction at school, unwise 
management at home, broken homes, 
poverty, lack of suitable recreation, 
mental or physical defects, are among 
the causes which make them what they 
are. Many of these causes can be alto- 
gether removed, or greatly lessened in 
effect, if the right means of diagnosis 
and treatment are available at the right 
moment. Efforts to provide such means 
are already being made in progressive 
school systems through the establish- 
ment of various bureaus and staff serv- 
ices. Thus far, little co-ordination of 
these services has taken place. Hence 
comparison of results or realization of 
common interests in a common field has 
been difficult.” 

Problem children are characterized as 
those who stand out or who differ from 
others in their group, in some special 
particular. The underlying difficulties 
are indicated chiefly by such behavior as 
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disobedience, temper, rebellion against 
authority, lying, destructiveness and the 
like. 


Standard Requirements 


N INTERESTING problem  con- 
£4% nected with the requirements for cer- 
tification of teachers,” says the report of 
the committee on Standard Require- 
ments and Credits of Teachers in the 
Service, Joseph Rosier, chairman, “came 
out as a result of this inquiry in connec- 
tion with the difficulties that are encoun- 
tered by teachers who go from one state 
to another where they apply for positions. 
This inquiry is due to the fact that there 
are practically no reciprocal relations 
among the states of the Union regarding 
this matter. It is frankly stated by those 
reporting from some of the states that 
the certificating authorities intentionally 
make it difficult for teachers coming from 
other states to secure teaching certifi- 
cates. This attitude grows out of the 
feeling among teachers in some sections 
that they do not welcome the competi- 
tion of teachers from other parts of the 
country. In some states there is an open 
and avowed policy for giving preference 
to state teachers even though they may 
be inferior in training and preparation. 
Characteristic of the statements received 
is that from one State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who says that there 1s 
no arrangement in his state whereby 
certificates may be issued based upon 
certificates secured in other states, or 
whereby certificates may be issued 
through endorsement.” 


Pupil Personnel 


Another report is that on Pupil Per- 
sonnel in Part-Time Schools. Dr. Henry 
Lester Smith is chairman of this com- 
mittee. In discussing the philosophy on 
which the case study of individual 
pupils is based, the report says the first 
condition of teaching pupils is to know 
them. In general, the sum total of what 
is known of a pupil who enters the part- 
time work is that he is “one of the com- 
munities producers who has not yet 
reached the age of 16 or 18.” He prob- 
ably came from a family in moderate 
financial circumstances and the problem 
of the part-time school is to assist him 
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in the short time he is in attendance; t 
add to the physical development; to mak 
him a substantial contributing member 
of society, and in every way build hit 
up to the standard of an ideal citizen. 


Homes for Retired Teachers 


Splendid progress has been made b 
the committee on Homes for Retire: 
Teachers. The chairman, Miss Olive M 
Jones, presented a report going into the 
matter of old age insurance, of boarding 
out in families, the group insurance plan, 
and other suggestive features. It was 
pointed out that adequate salaries would 
permit saving for old age. Emphasis was 
placed upon the necessity for adequate 
retirement allowances. This report should 
be read by all teachers. 


Museums, and Schools 


REMARKABLY interesting presen 

tation was that by Henry Turner 
Bailey on Better Co-operation Between 
Schools and Museums. Mr. Bailey, as 
chairman of the committee, pointed out 
that “the public schools should lead in 
placing emphasis on nature study in the 
great outdoor museum where everything 
is alive. To promote such activity, pro 
vision should be made for generous 
school gardens, for public parks within 
walking distance of every school build- 
ing, or for free transportation to some 
observational area.” 

In speaking of the aids to visual educa 
tion and the inadequacy of available ma- 
terial, the co-operation of the museums 
and the American publishing companies 
was asked. Among the materials needed 
are actual objects, birds, materials for 
clothing and those used in different 
stages of manufacturing, etc., educational 
films; reproductions of historical docu 
ments; photographs of the finest sculp 
ture, architecture, and handicraft; illus 
trations of the finest products of Ameri 
can industry; pamphlets descriptive oi! 
scenery, occupations, and the like. 


Health Problems 


The joint committee on health prol 
lems in education, under the chairmat 
ship of Dr. Thomas D. Wood, has made 
a distinct contribution during years pas! 
Committee made a brief report this yea 
reviewing the work already done, listins 
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pamphlets issued, and suggesting fur- 
her studies and reports to be made. 
[hese latter include: conservation of 
teeth in school children, the conservation 
f hearing, ventilation of schools, posture, 
health aspect of games and athletics, and 
ther important matters. 
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year. When the Association recently in- 
dorsed the School Land Bill in Congress, 
it received new interest and considera- 
tion. When the secretaries of state asso- 
ciations and other leaders wrote their 
Congressmen asking them to support the 
bill, replies were usually favorable. Con 


gressmen now realize that teachers are 
thinking as never before on their prob 
lems and that they are solidly behind 
important measures. They begin to look 
upon the members of the teaching profes- 
sion as an important part of their con 
stituency. When the Association speaks 
they realize that it speaks for a solidified 
organization in their own states. The rep- 
resentatives of no other organization re 
ceive a more cordial welcome at the Cap- 

itol than the representatives of the 
now afforded by maps, charts, text-books, various state associations who come t 
reference works, scientific apparatus, W ashington in the interests of educa- 
ae* tional legislation. 


Visual Education 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan for the com- 

ittee having in hand the: subject of 
Visual Education, stated, among other 
things, that “to make the moving picture 

real effective educational agency, a 
flm library should be established in 
every school so that films may be avail- 
able for daily use as occasion arises in 
the regular process of instruction. The 
report advised a service “similar to that 


“The influence of the Association is 
all the greater because it avoids political 
entanglements. It promotes causes, not 
candidates. It makes no political threats, 
but it makes demands and presents facts 
to sustain them. It leaves its own mem- 
bers free to vote on all questions as the; 
see fit. Its policy leaves room for the play 
of the imagination on the part of the can- 
didate. In the long run this policy wins.’ 


Annual Report of the Secretary 
— of careful attention by 

every member of the N. E. A. is the 
Secretary's annual report. Among other 
things worthy of attention the Secretary 
said, “The teachers of the nation have 
shown their appreciation of the services 
and leadership of the Association by en- 
listing in larger and larger numbers each 


Francis Grant Blair, new President of 
the National Education Association, was 
born in Nashville, Illinois, in 1864. He 
began teaching in the country schools of 
Illinois in 1884 and has risen step by step 
through the various ranks of administra- 
tion, becoming Illinois State Superinten- 


dent of Public Instruction in 1906, which 


position he has occupied continuously 


since that time. He is author of various 


monographs on member of 


education, 
many educational organizations, and has 
a long and distinguished record in the 


National Education Association. 





The Battle Between Facts and Opinions 


GeorGE C, JENSEN 


Director Division of Research, California Teachers’ Association 


THAT is the relation between the rate 

of increase in the expenditures for 
education and the rate of increase in the 
expenditures for automobiles?” “What 
are the relative abilities of our various 
economic units to bear the necessary 
burdens of taxation?” 
“What effect does 
education have upon 
delinquency?” “What 
are the costs of educa- 
tion as compared with 
the igno- 
rance?” 

Can teachers, 
form such a_ vital 
force in America’s 
program of public ed- 
ucation, answer these 
and similar questions? 
Are they willing to 
make a reasonable ef- 
fort to procure the 
answers? If not, how 
shall they excuse 
themselves for such 
derelictions? Certain- 
ly the solving of such 
problems is para- 
mount if we are to in- 
telligently develop our 
schools. 

\ modest begin- 
ning, in the field of 
the discovery and in- }} of 
terpretation of facts 
incidental to educa- 
tional growth, is pro- 
jected by the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Through its 
Division of Research 
it is now at work 
ipon the problem. 
‘he organization does 
not undertake, of 
course, to discover the remedies for all 
the ills of modern education. Its efforts 
will represent merely a bit of digging 
in a great, promising field wherein there 
are already many laborers at work. The 
movement indicates primarily a recogni- 
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ther development. 


TWO KINDS OF TAXES 


An automobile seat for every per- 
California. 
Automobiles registered 
1,225,796.* This is one car for every 4 
persons. Is this a heavy tax burden? 


A Tax Imposed by Law 


A school desk (seat, work place, 
or school space) for one out of 
persons in 
Population: 5,066,288’. 
elementary 
schools: 1,112,771%. 


There are more automobiles in the State 
of California than there are public school 
desks (seats, work-places or school space). 
Facts of this kind provoke thought. They 
are indicative of a new motive in the mind 
of the teacher—the unearthing and the 
using of existing facts as a basis for fur- 


tion that there exists today in California 
and elsewhere many potentially useful 
data. Also, that these data might be 
made actively useful were they to be res- 
cued from the maze of confusion in which 
they exist at present. They need organ- 
izing into coherent, 
working units. TT! 
discovery and analysis 
of pertinent facts can 
do for the field of edu- 
cation what similar 
discoveries and analy 
ses have done for large 
industrial units: 
There is little excus: 
for guessing wher-¢ 
guessing might be 
eliminated. There is 
no point in permitting 
confusion to baffle the 
citizens of the State if 
our. educational forces 
have it within their 
own hands to clear 
much of this confu 
sion. 


Population 


A machine repre 
sents a harmony oi 
parts and actions. It 
must have, however 
an intelligent guiding 
force, which wills t 
use the machine pro 
erly. A social machin: 
represents nothing 
less. It, too, must have 
harmony of parts if it 
is to function prop 
erly. It, too, must 
have a guiding force 
Unfortunately, how 
ever, it is quite pos- 
sible for a social! 


California. 
Enrollment 
and high 
Is this a heavy 


4 1Population in Sept., 192 
estimated by State Controller. See Annual Repor' 
of Financial Transactions of Municipalities and 
Counties, by State Controller, for 1925, page 1 

2Automobiles registered in California in 1925, « 
clusive of trucks, motorcycles and trailers. S: 
Report of Division of Motor Vehicles. 

%Enrollment for 1924-25. Allowing one des 
(seat, work place or school space) per pupil ther 
is approximately one school desk for every 4 pe! 
sons in California. 
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machine to run on tor generations with 
most of its parts out of harmony and a 
blind engineer at the throttle. This is one 
i the chief reasons why we are so slow 
to adjust old social machines to new so- 
cial conditions. At best, let us hope, it is 
merely a matter of time until the curtain 
is run down upon a tragedy of this kind 
and the stage made ready for a new pro- 
gram. Nor is it necessary, with the pres- 
ent status of human intelligence, that 
these new experiments be eternally those 
of trial and error. It would seem that 
modern men would soon be wise enough 
to capitalize on such 
facts as actually exist, 
especially where they 

may be had for the 
mere seeking. 

Man has always paid 
a tremendous price 
for his lack of knowl- 
edge and his conse- 
quent lack of wisdom. 

[n all ages he has been 

the victim of beliefs, 7 
opinions, and preju- 
lices, because the facts 
upon which knowl- 
edge and = conscious 
action rest have re- 
mained hidden. ‘This 
condition has serious- 
ly hindered progress. 
[It has been possible 
for predatory interests 
to exert great influ- 
ence—not always for 
the better. Men, from 
the beginning of time, 
have been slaves to 
conditions and circum- 
stances. Only in a 
limited sense have they known what to 
do next. 

‘The present with all of its mar 
velous development, is no exception. It 
is true that great elemental forces, such 
as electrical energy, have yielded to our 
uses by being pulled, as it were, out of 
the sea of confusion and applied to the 
betterment of mankind. It is equally true, 
on the other hand, that our manipulation 
of these forces has brought on a condi- 
tion complex and highly involved. This 
means that we are compelled to wage 
constant warfare if we are not to become 
enslaved more rather than 
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age, 
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A TYPE OF “REASONING” 


“The modern school ain’t as good a 
was 
School of our day. 
and girls can’t spell, they can’t read, 
ind they can’t figure.” 


“Reasoning” of this kind is based on 
opinion, prejudice and superficial observa- 
It is indicative of a mental attitude 
which must pass away before we can build 
our institutions on solid ground. Research 
must assume its part in the hastening of 
the passing of this attitude. 
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Nor does it clear the situation to lay 
the blame at the feet of those who delib- 
erately deceive for a purpose. To a con- 
siderable degree, many of the ills that 
attend on us and on our institutions, are 
but the inevitable results of our own 
inaction. And little wonder. The number 
of facts which modern man must master, 
in order to avoid errors and pitfalls, have 
literally multiplied by the thousands 
while the ingenious inventions and dis 
coveries of the last century have been in 
the making. 

The modern high school lad, for in- 
stance, must learn an 
unlimited number of 
things undreamed of 
by the masters of old; 
and learn, too, how to 
keep these bits of 
knowledge organized 
for use. It is not too 
much to say that civi 
lization does represent 
race between our 
abilities to discover 
and invent and our 
abilities to make prop 
er use of our discover- 
ies and inventions. It 
is all a question of 
whether we are to be 
masters or slaves: or 
whether we are to 
command in an order 
ly fashion and make 
intelligent use of the 
forces around us, or 
continue to be victims 
of a muddled under- 
standing. It is one 
thing to build a great 
materialistic civiliza- 
under control. It is quite another 
thing to keep the elements of such a civi- 
lization under proper control. 

We may well ask, with a prominent 
commencement speaker, whether “we 
have reached a point in human develop- 
ment where we can harness the organ 
ized intelligence of mankind to the task 
of making this planet a fairer home for 
a better race?” Or, again, whether “the 
human race must always drift with the 
tide, guided not by intelligence but by 
passion?” Development demands the 
conscious program. But such a program 
demands, in its turn, the complete organ 
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izing of existing facts that they may be- 
come a united and coherent force. There 
is all the difference in the world between 
scrambled facts and facts arranged in a 
logical series. There is vast difference 
between knowledge based upon an intelli- 
gent understanding of existing data and 
mere belief or opinion based upon noth- 
ing sounder than preconceptions or pre- 
judices. 

\nd not only that. 
so far as a public 


concerned, must 


Kesearch projects. 
teachers’ 
not merely 


association is 
be scientific- 


ally correct,—the reports must be stated 
in such language that “the man upon the 


street” can easily understand them. 
There is a place for highly technical, se1 
entific reports, but, from the standpoint 


of numbers, there is a much larger place 
for the scientific report expressed in the 
vernacular of the everyday parent and 
citizen. Strange as it may seem, what 
our schools are trying to do is very far 
from being understood by the men and 
women who pay the bills. ‘The gathering. 
analyzing, and publishing of dé ita, needed 
in the field of education, is more than a 
responsibility incumbent upon the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association; it is one of 
the safeguards of public education. 

The Division of Research, among other 
things, is now at work upon a very care 
ful study of the whole system of publi 
finance in California. From time to time 
the findings will be published. These will 
be distributed, not only to educators, but 
to persons in all activities throughout the 
State. 


* * * 


California Council of 
Education 


Minutes, Meeting Board of Directors 
August 6, 1926 


OARD OF 
nia 
office of 


DIRECTORS 
Teachers’ Association met in the 

the State Executive Secretary. 
San Francisco, at 10 o’clock, August 6. 
1926. The following members r responded 
to roll call: 


Robert L. Bird 
Sam M. Chaney 
Dis Good 


of Califor- 


Fred M. Hunter 
Mark Keppel 
Ira C. Landis 


Mary F. Mooney 


ATIONAL 













NEws 





Absent: 
Crane. 


William John Cooper, Walter B 


The minutes of the meeting of June 12 
1926, were, on motion, approved as 
printed and submitted to the members 
of the Board. 

It was reported that Director Cran 
had recently sustained painful injuries 
and was confined to the hospital. The 
Secretary was requested to communicate 
to Mr. Crane the sympathy of the Board 
and to express hope for his 
covery. 


early re 


Under the prescribed order of business 


the Secretary suggested change in the 
name of the association from “Califor 


nia Teachers’ Association to “California 
Education Association.” In support oi 
the recommendation it was pointed out 
that our organization is more inclusive 
than the present name indicates. Any ont 
interested in education is eligible to joi 
the association. Discussion revealed that 
the National Education Association had 
found it advisable some years ago t 
make a change in name, it being origin 
ally called the National Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. Several state associations have 
of late made similar changes. As our 
organization cooperates with civic and 
professional societies, the broader title 
would be to our advantage. On motion 
duly seconded and carried, the Secretary 
was authorized to make mention of the 
suggested change in a forthcoming issue 
of the Sierra Educational News, thus t 
give the membership opportunity for full 
consideration of the matter and to take 
it up in section meetings, if desired. 

Discussion was had on a proposal to so 
modify the By-Laws as to provide for 
life alee on payment of $50.00 
Proposal was referred to Miss Mooney 
and Mr. Hunter as a committee to act 
with the Secretary and to report at the 
next meeting of the Board. 


The terms of Council members are. in 


the different sections, one, two, three or 
four years, as each section may deter 
mine. It was pointed out that, where the 
terms of members thus differ, there is 
lack of continuity in service upon com- 
mittees. This is not economical and re 
sults in lost motion. There are other 


weaknesses in the unstandardized and 


over short terms, with the resultant con 
stant changes. 


A suggested modificatior 
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as proposed in the By-Laws to provide 

1 a uniform length of term for mem- 
bers from all sections. On motion of Mr. 
(,ood the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Chaney, 
(;ood and Bird, and the Secretary author- 

-ed to inform the teaching body through 
the columns of the Sierra Educational 
News of the proposal. 

There was presented to the Board for 
consideration a financial flash as of July 
|, showing the financial condition of the 
several divisions of the association. 

Communications were received from ArtHuR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
state-wide organizations desiring direct 


affiliation with the State Council of Edu- 
cation. Full consideration was given, and 
the committee on affiliation, composed of 
Mr. Crane, Miss Mooney and Mr. Good, 
was authorized to continue its investi- 
gations to ascertain whether some plan 
of affiliation of state-wide groups could 
be devised. 

Matters pertaining to proposed legisla- 
tion and like important issues came be- 
fore the Board for consideration. 

The meeting adjourned. 


State Executive Secretary. 


Schaefer Method of Artificial Respiration 


The “Schaefer method” has become so generally recognized as a 


mode of life-saving, that every school child, young person, teacher and 


adult should know its simple technique. Literally thousands of peopl 


have been restored to life through its effective use —Ed. 


AY the victim face down, with his face to one side so that 

his nose and mouth are free for breathing. Place the vic 
tim’s arms and hands exactly as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, one 
arm straight out beyond his head, the other under his head 
This position is important as it helps to expand his lungs. I: 
drowning cases have the head a little lower than the bod) 


Kneel, straddling the victim’s thighs and facing his head 
rest the palms of your hands 
on his loins (on the muscles 
of the small of his back 
with your thumbs nearly 
touching each other and 
with fingers spread over his 
lowest ribs (see Fig. 1) 

With arms held straight 
swing forward slowly § s 
that the weight of your bod) 
is gradually, but not vio- 
lently, brought to bear upon 
the victim (see Fig. 2 
This act should take about 
two seconds. 

Then, leaving your hands 
in place, swing backward 
slowly so as to remove the 
pressure, thus returning 
two seconds to the posit 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Repeat deliberately 16 
20 times a minute the swing 


ing rorward and backward—a complete respiration in about four seconds. Keep the movements 


in time with your own breathing.—Courtesy California Accident Commission 





The Sacramento Junior College 


James S. DEAN 


Architect, Sacramento 


NROLLMENT in the Sacramento 

Junior College has increased from 

45 in its opening year, 1916, to 834 
1925-6. Quarters in the High School 
building became badly overcrowded. The 
new buildings relieve the situation and 
make possible the continuation of this 
remarkable growth. 

In January, 1924, bonds in the sum of 

$550,000 were voted by the District for 
the purchase of a new site and the con- 
struction of buildings. With these funds 
a site, of 65 acres in the 
southern part of the city, di- 
rectly adjacent to the new 
Land Park, was purchased. 
During 1925 contracts were 
let for the first group of 
buildings shown as herewith, 
amounting to approximately 
$420,000. 

A thorough study has 
been made of the probable 
future development of the 
institution. These first build- 
ings are placed in conform- 
ity with the plot plan deter- 
mined upon. They consist 
of a group of three main 
buildings at the front of the 
property and a Gymnasium 
building at the rear. The 
completed school group will 
include separate buildings 
for Auditorium, Library, En- 
gineering, Domestic Arts, 
and Cafeteria. In addition, 
space is reserved for Boys’ 
and Girls’ Dormitories and 
faculty homes. 

The central building of 


the group of three houses all administra 
tive offices, the temporary Library and 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Locker Rooms, all 
Academic class rooms, with the Art de 
partment placed on third floor in th 
entrance tower. 

The North Wing has the Physics and 
Civil Engineering departments on_ the 
first floor and Chemistry on the second 
The South Wing first floor is occupied by 
3otany and Music departments and the 
second floor by Zoology. The Gymnasium 
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Main facade, Sacramento Junior College. 


California is fortunate in the high architectural 


and engineering standards that have been maintained in the housing of her rapidly-expanding 
series of Junior Colleges. Many of the thirty-five California Junior Colleges are admirably 
housed and well equipped. 


ontains a Boys’ Gymnasium and Girls’ 
Gymnasium, so arranged that they can 
be used temporarily as an assembly hall, 
the Girls’ Gymnasium being placed at a 
higher level and serving as a stage. Com- 
plete gymnasium facilities, such as locker 
rooms, shower rooms, dressing rooms, 
special exercise rooms, ete., are pro- 
vided. The power house, from which the 
entire institution is heated, is located at 


corridors and stairs and all walls between 
classrooms and corridors are of concrete. 


Renaissance Architecture 


The predominant influence of the archi- 
tectural design of the exterior is the 
early Italian or Florentine Renaissance. 
Extreme simplicity and economy was 
striven for by the designers. The main 


feature is the entrance arch, monumental 
in character, extending through the main 
building. The arch is an entrance to the 
quadrangle, which will be formed at the 
rear of this building when the future 
buildings are completed. 

J. B. Lillard is president of the College. 
Dean and Dean of Sacramento were the 
architects of the building and Wm. C. 
Keating of Sacramento, the general 
contractor. 


the rear of this building. 


Complete Athletic Fields 


At the rear of this site, complete ath- 
letic fields have been laid out. Space is 
reserved for a stadium of 40,000 capacity 
for football and track. Separate spaces 
are provided for baseball, basketball, 
tennis, and other sports. 

The construction of the buildings is 
brick exterior walls with tile roofs, all 


New State Educational Officials 


The new California State Commissioner of Elementary Schools, tak- 
ing the place of Mamie B. Lang, deceased, is Helen Heffernan, Kings 
County rural supervisor of schools. The new State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, succeeding Dr. Herbert R. Stolz (now Assistant State Super- 
intendent in charge of Parental Education), is E. R. Knollin, Dean of Men 
and Assistant Professor of Physical Education, San Jose State Teachers 


College. Further accounts of these new State officials will appear in a 
later issue. 


It is possible that the new Commissioner of Secondary Schools, suc- 
ceeding A. C. Olney (who resigned to become principal of the Marin 


County Junior College), may be appointed at the Board meeting of 
October 11. 























































































































































































































a place where you went to learn 
¢| readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic. 
>| Whether or not you enjoyed it 
®| was of little importance. Some 
| people were able to forgive and 
forget enough to talk lovingly, 
in after years, of “dear old Golden Rule 
days.”” By far the larger number reso- 
lutely turned their backs upon “educa- 
tion” at the earliest possible moment, re- 
taining only enough of the three R’s to 
carry them through the exigencies of or- 
dinary daily living. 





This was particularly true of reading. 
Reading, so important as a means to good 
citizenship and enlightenment, was fre- 
quently cast aside at the end of school 
years, because it had been experienced 
only as a school activity, unrelated to 
actual living. A difficult technique had 
been painfully acquired to no particular 
end—unless one considers the reading of 
newspapers and street and movie signs, 
as sufficient end! Pleasure did not enter 
at any point. Teacher and child would 
both have been surprised at the idea of 
learning to read for enjoyment. 

Perhaps the most hopeful thing about 
modern education is the attitude of chil- 
dren towards school. School is too ia- 
teresting to miss; and the children know 
it! School is life itself. And reading, 
with other subjects of the curriculum, 
takes its rightful place as a part of joy- 
ous living. 

In Los Angeles the cooperation of Pub- 
lic Schools and Public Library makes it 
possible to fit books into 
the structure of the 
child’s education wher- 
ever they will strengthen 
it. The beginnings in 
enjoyment of reading 
come through browsing 
table collections of books 
placed in the classrooms, 
which make reading so 
great a delight that the 





Self-Standards in Reading 


Ione Morrison RIDER 
Adviser to Children’s Librarians in Smaller Branches, 


Los Angeles Public Library 









learner is constantly tempted on to con 
quer the technique of an art that is at 
best difficult to master. Joy in reading 
goes hand in hand with increasing abil- 
ity to read, and the one ministers to the 
other. In the glow of successful accom 
plishment, the book is associated witl 
pleasure. 

Promotion to the third grade carries 
with it the privilege of membership 1 
the nearest public library, with opportu 
nities for still wider browsing among 
books. A class visit made then to the 
library, is the first of a series of visits 
which extend through all the elementary 
school years. The class is welcomed by a 
children’s librarian, and given to under 
stand that the library is a place for en 
joyment as well as for information. Sim 
ple instruction is offered as the class finds 
that it needs to know how to use and care 
for books, the kinds of books and where 
to find them, how to use a card catalog, 
and the value of reference tools. 





Informal Lessons 

No lesson is wholly formal. Fre 
quently it is worked out for the needs of 
the particular group to which it is given 
Nor is it theoretical. Practical applica- 
tions accompany each step, and the child 
has a large part in every activity. And 
always, at some point during the class 
visit, reading is presented as discovery, 
as the making of new friends, as sheer 
delight. 

In many cases the instruction is but a 
preliminary to an “appreciation hour.” 
An appreciation hour may last from fif- 
teen minutes to an actual 
clock hour. It may take 
the form of a discussion 
of several books; of a 
certain kind of book, 
such as biography, po- 
etry; of an author and 
his writings; of the his- 
tory, making, or illus- 
tration of books; it may 
consist of reading aloud, 


STERRA 


elling or reciting parts of 

oks, stories or poems. Its 
/bject is to awaken in chil- 
iren an appreciation of that 
vithin books which belongs 
to them, so that they may 
ay hold on it and be en- 
riched by it. 

The appreciation hour is 
. sharing between  chil- 
lren’s librarian, or teacher, and her young 
‘riends. More potent still is such a shar- 
ng when it takes place between child 
ind child. The verdict of his contempo- 
rary naturally carries more weight than 
that of a person separated by years and 
experience from a child’s view of life. 
\nd so, after appreciation hours have 
iccustomed children to friendly discus- 
sions of books and reading, the next step 
is to encourage the children themselves 
» tell about the books they love. Library 
‘lubs are frequently organized in schools 
ind in libraries. Those in libraries usual- 

include children from all neighboring 
schools. Each room of each grade above 
the fourth sends a boy and girl represen- 
tative to fortnightly meetings. Here li- 
brary and school news are exchanged, 
books reviewed by children and by the 
librarian, and frequently an_ invited 
speaker rounds out the program. Notes 
it the meeting are carefully taken by each 
member, and reported back to the class. 
‘he representatives come to three meet- 
ngs and then others are selected or 
‘lected by the class, so that sooner or 
later every child takes part in the club 


ineetings. 


ISCUSSIONS of books and reading 
lead inevitably to the question, 
“What makes a good book?” This directs 
thought in a healthy manner to the com- 
parison of books with books, and of books 
with life. As one of the activities for 
Boys’ Week a year ago, 50,000 boys of 
Los Angeles voted, on Library Day, for 
“a book no boy should miss.” In select- 
ing a book, each boy had to have a reason 
for recommending that particular book 
rather than any other. The result was a 
unique list of fifty “Books no boy should 
miss,” which was printed and distributed 
throughout Los Angeles by schools, 
libraries and organizations of boys. 
sefore we, as librarians, can assist chil- 
lren to formulate standards of selection, 
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we must ourselves be ex 
plicit about such standards. 
Books in all children’s 
rooms are carefully selected 
and only those are bought 
which have something to 
add to the collection al 
ready upon the shelves. All 
new books for children 
are first read, and reviewedl 
before bi-weekly meetings of children’s 
librarians. Now we are going a step fur 
ther, and are measuring each book to 
find out just WHAT it has to give, just 
WHY it should be bought. In this man 
ner a list of “minimum essentials” is 
being evolved for each kind of book, in- 
cluding those titles of first value in the 
smallest, medium size, and largest chil- 
dren’s rooms. The lists have been tenta- 
tively worked out for the various classes 
of non-fiction. They are now being made 
for the different kinds of fiction, such as 
sea stories, Indian, animal stories, etc. 


Recreation Reading Committee 

Interest in the possibilities of reading 
for boys and girls is not confined in Los 
Angeles to schools and libraries. A Recre 
ational Reading Committee, organized 
last year, brings together organizations 
for boys and girls, women’s clubs, parent 
teacher groups, 
book sellers. Book Week is increasingly) 
a community affair, and includes the 
earnings of books by children for their 
own home libraries. This fall, the Com- 
mittee plans to launch the “Farn-a 
Book” campaign earlier than usual, and 
to extend it through the school year, thus 
giving more time to the acquiring of the 
money and to the selection of title and 
edition. 


schools, libraries and 


The trend of work with books and chil 
dren is toward the ideal of “every child 
discovering and sharing the finest books 
to which he is capable of response-—him 
self evaluating books by standards ac 
quired through universal library service.” 
In this great work public schools and the 
public library have their important parts, 
supplementing each other. With an in 
creasing ability to discriminate in his 
the child 
surely enjoy the companionship of good 
books throughout life. 


choice of reading, will more 
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Children’s Book Week 


November 7 to 13, 1926 


HILDREN’S BOOK WEEK is 

A an educational movement in which 
all of those who are seeking to encour- 
age a love of books among boys and 
girls take part. It was originated in 
1919 by the Ameriean Library Associa- 
tion, Booksellers 
tion, the Boy Scouts of America and 
associated publishers and 
influence 


American Associa- 


growing in 


and importance each year, 


has become a cooperative project in 
which entire communities join. 


year 5,000 cities observed 


Last 
Book Week 
and representatives of many organiza- 
tions served on 
Book Week 


contests, 


committees, directed 
meetings, 


held 


for boys and girls. 


pageants and 


and exhibits of books 


National magazines feature articles 


on children’s reading during the fall, 


and national 


state and organizations 
issue special booklets describing ways 
t Week 


take an 


o observe Book and urging 


their members to active part 
and 
using the slogan, “More 


Home.” 


in stimulating 
girls’ books, 
Books in the 


interest in boys’ 


Out of the yearly observance of the 
week in Los 
Year - Round 


Angeles has grown a 


Recreational Reading 
Committee, organized to continue the e1 


be r¢ ks 


cities are 


on boys’ and girls’ 
Other 


through the entire 


vear. planning to organize 
similar committees, representing all agencies in 
terested in the welfare of children. 


How to Organize Your Community 


Form a committee of the 


listed 


representatives of 


the organizations above. Suggest that 


school principals, ministers, 
include programs on 
November. 


newspapers 


and club chairmen 
children’s reading in their 
plans for Secure the 


interest of 


1OCa 


Arrange for special exhibits of 


Children’s 
books and talks on reading, in public libraries, 


churches, 


schools, museums and bookstores. 


Help newspapers, clubs and schools organize 


book, best 
essay on reading, best design for poster or book- 


plate, best costume at a book party. 


contests for the best review of a 


Send a request for posters and publicity sug- 
gestions to the National Book 


t Association of 
Publishers, 25 West 33rd York. 


Street, New 
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After all- there is nothing 
like A GOOD BOOK! 


Children’s Reading 
7E HAVE just published “Children’s In 
Reading,” by A. M. Jordan. 
his book is a study of the reading interests 
of more than 
that 


terests in 


5,000 children, and has revealed 


children in various localities, in states as 
North Carolina, 


preferences for 


different as Kansas and have 


books 
three-months’ 


essentially the same 


The 
children’s rooms of public 
libraries has made available lists of books essen 


and magazines. author's 


observation in the 


tially wholesome and of proven interest 
This three 
previous works on this subject, lists of inter- 


volume also contains reviews of 
esting books arranged by age and grade, com- 
books 

1917 


surprising 


parative percentage tables of types of 
and magazines read by children first in 
and again in 1925, which show a 
similarity and finally a psychological interpreta- 
tion of the reasons why boys and girls choose 
the books they do.—W. T. Coucn, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina. 








American Education Week 


A Permanent National Institution for the Welfare of Public Education 
and the Improvement of American Citizenship 













































MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK has Wednesday, November 10 

become a permanent institution. It Equal Opportunity Day 

deals with problems so fundamental 
it it appeals to all the people and becomes 
ore successful each year as parents and teach- 


Make democracy safe for the world through 


universal education. 


rs understand that education touches the whole Thursday, November 11 
f life. Armistice Day 
The following program is projected by the Peace with honor and security. 


National Education Association, the American 


Friday, November 12 
Know Your School Day 
Courses of study and methods of instructlon 


Legion, and other organizations. More and more 
various states and communities are taking the 
nitiative and developing programs of their own. 
he purpose of American Education Week is 
) acquaint the public with the work and needs 


are the business of teachers; but the ideals, aims 
and particularly the needs of education are the 
f the schools. Every program should be organ- a a 
ed to accomplish that end. Saturday, November 13 
Community Day 


Study Your Schools ee 
Civic unity makes an efficient community 
During this week let every community study j 
; : Suggestions 
tt only its educational plant, but also its edu- 


ational ideals and the community atmosphere Suggestions for churches. chambers of com- 


which children are brought up. Let parents merce, labor organizations, women’s organiza- 


le 


visit teachers and teachers visit parents in an _ tions. fraternal bodies. luncheon clubs, and 
effort to solve the common problems of chil- other cooperating agencies: 
dren. Let the week be a time of deeper under- 1. Invite the mayor to issue a proclamation 


standing on the part of the people of the role setting aside this week as American Education 

education has played, is playing, and must play Week and asking the people to cooperate. 

n the life or our great democracy. 2. Invite the newspapers to give all space 
American Education Week is the only time possible to educational matters. articles, edito- 
n all the year when the entire nation is called rials. and news material. including the printing 
ipon to dedicate itself anew to the great task of this program in full. 


f universal education for citizenship and demo- 3. Invite the merchants to use window dis 
a ratic living. The schools themselves have a_ pjays appropriate for the occasion. Urge them 
n. remarkable opportunity to teach every boy and to devote as much space as possible to matters 
ts girl their responsibility as citizens to help main- of education in their newspaper advertisements 
d tain an education system which will perpetuate 4. Ask the moving picture theater to flash 
— the best in the life and ideals of the republic. slides on the screen urging the people to visit 
: Sunday, Maventier 7 — peter and 7 ee ere . 
5. Invite program managers of radio broa¢ 
s" For God and Country Day casting stations to feature educational addresses 
IC Laws without the support of individual mor- and school programs 
d ility are powerless. 6. Have speakers at all public meetings held 
that week talk a few minutes on the necessity 
f Monday, November 8 ot elmo: 
c Constitutional Rights Day 7. Cooperate with the educational offcials 
, Liberty is not the right of one, but of all— and other patriotic, civic, and fraternal orgar 
a Herbert Spencer. izations. 
7 8. Advertise American Education Week 
& Tuesday, November 9 letterheads and envelopes. 
o Patriotism Day 9. Invite ministers of all denominations 
ro Patriotism is taught through ceaseless deeds preach upon the subject of education, Sunday, 
. f good citizenship. November 7, 1926. 
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them to school where 
they were assembled 
for sale. $150.00 was 








realized which the 


Ju 


niors used as a nucleus 
















































































terested in services to 
the men in U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Hospitals, and 














from time 








to time send 
joke books, 
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brightl col 


them 














1 
puzzies, 














rred blotters, and mag 











stories 





neatly 








ound in construction 








covers 





These 








young have 


pec ple 











ven much 


n the 


interested 


of 

















project fur 














nishing a 1000-volum«e 














library for the chil 














lren of American 
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Samoa and have con 





























tributed a large num 
per of books for these 
children. 
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Some Typical Junior Red Cross Activities 


in California Schools 


{ssistant National Director, 





THE BUILDERS 


The Union High School con 


one of the most flourishing exchanges of 


Eva HANCE 
Red Cross, 











Pacihy 


Coast States 


Junior 








LAMEDA. Juniors hold record in MODESTO. The Juniors are making a s; 

| Christmas box project for children cial project of service to the children in t 

of Guam, by sending 220 boxes of Ahwahnee Tuberculosis Hospital. They ha 

gifts to the Island. The schools are recently collected toys, dolls, and a small libra 

enrolled 100 per cent. of children’s books, for these little patien 
BERKELEY. A _ unique activity Service to the men in Veterans’ Bureau Hos| 

was the “Roll-a-Rubber-Tire” Day. tals has also been a large part of the progra 

Che children collected worn tires and rolled OAKLAND. Junior Red Cross has given 


great deal of servi 


"| to the men in the | 


S. Veterans’ Bure: 
Al IE RICAN Hospital at Livermo: 


The contributions 1 


for a “Free Hospital JUNIOR RED CROSS clude 25 basket flowe: 

. Bed” fund for children. containers, 50 bedsid 
HAYWARD. The bags, 100 lap board 

schools enrolled 100 2 floor lamps, an 

per cent in Junior Red greeting cards at hol 

Cross, are intensely in- day time. Most inter 


esting was the gift ot 
15 canaries which hav: 
given much good che: 
and pleasure 
one in the 
Che birds 


to every 

hospit i! 
have be 
come great pets of th 
men. 

SAN DIEGO. 
ior Red Cross contril 
uted $50 to be 
of 
to the children 
Mexican 


Jur 


sent 
a message 
thy 


sympa 
the disaster 


area. The money wil 


be expended in 
to be de 
by the 
Consul 1 


son 
special way 
cided upon 
American 
Mexico. These Junior 
are also giving special 
Indian children in the 


service to a group ot 


county. 


International School Corre- SAN MATEO. To these Juniors belongs th: 
spondence in California. During the present distinction of originating the lavender-growing 
school year material has been sent to and re- project for the men in U. S. Veterans’ Hospi 
ceived from the Philippine Islands, Norway, tals, which is being adopted by auxiliaries 
France, Latvia, Switzerland, Brazil, Australia, several California counties. Lavender plants 
Japan, and Roumania are started from seeds and slips in school and 








Jur 
tril 
nt 
mpa 
nl 
aster! 


wil 





SIERRA 


me gardens and sent to the Hospital where 
lavender is used in the occupational therapy 
partments. The San Mateo County Juniors 
ave given a very great amount of service to 
particularly at 
ilo Alto, California, and Whipple, Arizona. 
SELMA. 


Junior Red Cross here is the dressing of three 


Veterans’ Hospitals in the west, 
\ unique service performed by the 


zen tiny dolls in Red Cross nurses’ uniforms 
for favors at a party for the nurses in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau Hospital at Palo Alto on Hospi- 
tal Day. The Juniors of the High School have 
purchased small celluloid dolls and the girls of 
the Grade 8 sewing classes are dressing them. 
At Christmas time the Selma Juniors sent 21 
crates of raisins, nuts, and dried fruits to the 
Hospital at Whipple, Arizona. 

SONOMA COUNTY. 
schools of Sonoma County are enrolled in Junior 
Red Cross. The 
ship by performing some 


Practically all the 


children earn their member- 


special service for 
school or home and report the service in writ- 
ing to the County Supervisor of Social Studies 
who awards the membership buttons. One little 
Junior wrote: 

“IT have a school key given me by Miss 8. 
because I get to school at eight o'clock. As 
soon as I arrive at school I put up the flag, 
raise all the shades and two windows. The 
fre is all prepared and I light it and keep 
sticks in it so the school will be warm. 

“T like to do it because it is for the teacher 
and the other children. The other children 
have to walk so far that they are often very 
tired and sometimes their feet are wet. 

“IT am in the low fourth grade.” 

The children of 
International Correspondence and 
much 


engage in 


this county also 


give service to the men in 


EDUCATIONAL 
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Cost of Rearing Child 


VERAGE COST of rearing a child in mod 
£ erate circumstances from infancy to adoles 
cence and fitting the child properly to take its 
place in the world, is $7238. The United States 
Department of Labor specifies this sum neces 
sary after making an analysis of expenditure 
in a family of moderate means. 
at $25 


most eX 


The cost of being born is figured 
Clothing and 
pensive item at $3400, without food running 


close second at $2500. 


shelter comprise the 


The cost throughout varies greatly and is 


dependent upon the economic status of the 


family. 
particularly 


Even among people of the same class, 


those in moderate circumstances. 


there are considerable differences met in arriv 


ing at the rearing costs, as a result of racial 


customs and oft-times the degree of intelli 
gence exercised in apportioning the budget 
The computations are for a family of five, 
mother, father, and three children, having an 
annual expenditure of $2500. 
tively, little 
to 18 years, than it does for a girl for the same 


period. The boy’s food would cost $2400; that 


It costs, compara- 


more to feed a boy from birth 


for the girl about $2330. A girl’s clothing cost 
more than that for a boy, $1002 c 
$912 for the 18 years. 


The amount 


ympared witl 


spent for shelter depends, oi 


course, on locality. A fair average for rent fer 
month or 


difficult 


people of moderate means is $45 a 
$540 a year. This 
but the statistical experts allot one-sixth of the 
housing expense to child 
years would bring the total cost to $9720 and 
the share for each child $1620 
not allow for fuel and light whic} 
total $300 for child for 18 


apportionment is 
each which for 18 


This figure does 


each 








Veterans’ Hospitals at holiday 











years. On the same basis of a 





one-sixth share for each child, the 





time. 
Of the 122 Chapters of the 
\merican Red Cross in the State 





f California, 88 have Junior Red 
organizations covering a 
total as of March 1, 1926, of 608 
schools and 155,000 pupils 


Cross 
















ooo . ) 


California schools support 
the Junior Red Cross. 



























cost of furniture, household equip 


ment and upkeep during the 18 
years is estimated to be $351. Com 
this, that thes 
items total $3,327 for a 
$3,417 for a girl, an 
$3,400 for the 18 years for bot} 

The 
puted in the 


bining they find 





boy and 





average Or! 


remaining expenses con 





same way and _ for 














Annual Red Cross Roll 
Call Armistice Week, No- 
vember, 1926. 














the same average Education 
minor items met by the family 
purse, $50 Education, minor 
items, cost of schooling provided 


$1,100. Healtt 


30. Insur 


by the community, 


$284. Recreation, $1 








ance, $4. Sundries, $570 















































































































































































































































































































































Physical Equipment-Space and Equipment 
California Elementary Schools 


Hersert R. Stoiz, M. D.* 


N ARTICLE which appeared recently 

in the Sierra Educational News’ shows 

how difficult it is to generalize concern- 
ing proper school equipment. Although the 
author is well-qualified to speak of the needs 
which have been discovered by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, many 
of the suggestions which he makes cannot be 
carried out in California. Moreover, some of 
the suggestions which are made in this article, 
although quite defensible, are not in accordance 
with the program which has been carefully 
worked out for this state and which represents 
the best judgment of directors of physical edu- 
cation who have had long experience with Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

\t the invitation of the editor of the Sierra 
Educational News, therefore, I am submitting 
a brief note as to the general principles upon 
which the State Department of Physical Edu- 
‘ation has proceeded in recommending minimum 
standards of space and equipment for elemen- 
tary schools. The details recommended will be 
found in Bulletin No. 12-C, which has already 
received wide distribution and which can be ob- 
tained by writing to the State De- 
partment of Education at Sacra- 
mento. 

[he custom, which has so long 


prevailed of establishing play- 


ground space at so many square 
feet per pupil, is open to the very 
grave objection that after all the 
important thing is to have space 
enough for the standard games, 
even though the number of pupils 
be very small. For example, the 
size of a playground baseball dia- 
mond is the same whether it be 
used by 20 pupils or 200 pupils. 
Putting it 


another way, half a 


basketball court is by no means 


half as good as a full basketball 


court, anymore than one leg is 


half as good as two legs for the 
human biped. 


Accordingly, in setting minimum 


Former State Supervisor of Physical Education, Sacramento, California 





space standards for elementary schools in Cali 
fornia, the method which has been used has 
taken certain courts and playing fields as essen 
tials, and has built up the requirements for space 
about these units rather than on the basis of 
so many square feet per pupil. This method 
also has been used in making the survey of 
the Berkeley public schools. Dr. J. B. Sears 
in charge of that survey believes that it is the 
soundest method thus far advanced. 


The surfacing of school playgrounds in Cali 
fornia is a peculiarly difficult problem. For most 
localities the upkeep of grass is impossible, 
although every effort should be made to have 
at least one small plot of hardy grass for the 
use of the younger children, since without such 
facilities stunts and tumbling are well-nigh im- 
possible. In such school systems two types of 
surface have proven most satisfactory under 
California conditions. A thin surface of oil 
macadam, upon which lines can be painted and 
which lasts for many years, has been adopted 
in several of the cities in the southern part of 
the state. The disadvantage is the high initial! 
cost. In other places a layer of very fine rock 
dust, water-bound and rolled in, has given ex 
cellent results. Cinders, which are 
recommended in Pangburn’s ar 
ticle, are worth their weight in 
gold in California, and so must 
be ruled out. In rural schools prob 
ably the most important factor in 
the upkeep of playground surfaces 
is a sufficient supply and a con- 
venient distribution of water, s 
that during the summer months 
grounds may be wet down and the 
dust laid. 


* Dr. Stolz has been called to 
the position of California State As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in charge of Parental 
Education. 


1Modern School Playground Equip- 
ment, by Weaver Pangburn, May 
1926. 
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the young girl in teaching little children. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


STELLA DAUGHERTY 
Rural Teacher, Midland School, Moreno Stage, Riverside, California 


H, THE joy of learning from little chil- 
dren! No life com- 
pares with it! 


opportunity in 
This, from one who has 
arned from pupils of all ages and through all 


des from one to twelve! Truly real wis- 


comes from the mouths of babes. Those 
ho are privileged to learn from little children 
ive an education superior to that of any who 
1ave missed the contact with little minds. 

his article is prepared to give help to the 
rural 


enters a one-room 


children of all 


ing teacher who 


hool made up of ages and 
lany grades. 
school 


Normal colleges and magazines fur- 


nish excellent preparation and material to aid 


Read- 
ng methods are stressed; in fact, the number 
ff ideas presented is almost spectacular. She 
ibsorbs it all and feels that she will do at least 
me thing well: the teaching of the babes. 
When she begins to manage classes, however, 


for six or probably eight grades, she finds that 
much of the delightful preparation she has in- 
tended to use must be laid aside because there 


s no time to use it. 
By what method can we do most real good 


for little beginners in three periods often of ten 


r fifteen minutes each during the school day? 
t must be a method that will bring the little 
mes as quickly as possible to the place where 


they can occupy their time profitably without 
taking much of the teacher’s time. 


Confidence Begets Ability 

Make the babe feel from the minute you get 
lis confidence that something important is de- 
pending on him. Point out to him the bigger 
vs and girls—how they read and write. They 
and work numbers out of a_ book; 
nd, oh, it is fine to be able to think and study 
nd learn! 


in spell 


Che babes must be quiet so the big boys and 
They 


will walk on tip-toe to and from teacher’s desk, 


girls can study their big hard lessons. 
so as not to bother the ones who are studying. 
They will watch the clock after they have done 

e handwork teacher has assigned. Every time 
e big hand points to the ceiling they are to 
) quietly out of doors to play. This means 
e little bodies dismiss themselves before they 
tired without 
time to watch out for them 


re overly taking the teacher’s 


EAT-WORK 
kind to save the teacher time in preparation 
In Midland school 
the use of the pencil is begun from the first, 


for the babes must be of a 
and time in clearing away. 
though for only a 


short period at one time 


There seems to be no more muscular strain 
about gripping a large-sized pencil than there 
is about using any other instrument the littl 


hand may hold in his work. 


The Little Red Hen 
The first little exercises are usually nests for 
Those 
heart 
She puts them up with thumb-tacks where every 


the Little Red Hen to lay her eggs in. 


firsts nests are the pride of teacher's 


one can see the beautiful work her babes can 
do. Soon the nests are filled with eggs, as the 
little hands learn to follow form. Then an egg 
outside the nest grows a tail which curls up 
like Shep’s. That is a joke to little minds 

an egg with a tail! They like to make it, and 
it is no more nor less than the letter A in 
script. Perhaps the oval may be the seed the 
little hen found, and as it begins to grow it 
has a little sprout that curls up. The possibili 
ties are endless—Ts are telephone posts, Cs are 
little hooks, Rs are the heads of little chickens 
drinking water, Ms are little hills wtih a ditch 
at the foot of the last one. 
little one is asked to do must mean something 
he can sense. He must be made to feel that 


Everything the 


what he does is always worth while when he 
tries to do it well. His teacher is the happiest 
person in the world when he does good work 

Nothing need be said about reading methods, 
as that is given so thor 
oughly in the teacher’s 
preparation. The 
problem is how to keep 

















real 














the tots busy while other 








classes are being heard 








A busy orderly school is 








essential to progress 








Therefore, the babes must 








be kept busy or they lose 








the meaning of school, 











causing disorder and in 














attention among the other 











classes. 
The little 
know from the beginning 


Good 








ones must 























that they are good 


STERRA 
“tell true.” Draw from 
them in little visits all possible that will reveal 
what the little minds 
and what habits to expect from them. Out of 
the mouths of babes comes so much—so much! 


little people always 


influences have affected 


Teachers of tiny tots must be good actors. 
Looks of surprise, pleasure, pain, disappoint- 
ment, disgust, horror, etc., in the teacher's face 
must be cultivated to influence little minds to- 
ward the impression desired. Little souls can 
of the mouths of babes. Be sure to 
before influences come that will hold 
them back from you. Get them and learn how 
how to stamp the little 


pour out 


get them 


to mold the little lives 


EDUCATIONAL 


NEws 


characters with your own best and finest mar 

Teach the babes to feel joy and sadness- 
grasp humor of a clean type—to “play fair” 
well as “tell admire and love our 
country’s flag. One of the first lessons gi, 
in color, form and number may be based 
the flag. Recognize the colors, count tr 
stripes and describe its form. 


true —to 


One word more in closing for the dear young 
teacher in her first rural school. Love your work 
your community, your children and you canno! 
fail. The service you render must be of value 
for a work of lowe is never lost. Out of the 
mouths of babes may come your inspiration. 


Unit System for Better Radio Knowledge 


Cartos S. 


San Irancisco State 


ANY articles 
late the disadvan- 
tages embodied in certain types of radio 


in current literature 


advantages 


re- 
to or 
Few are the attempts to describe 
all fundamental 
providing for the study 
of processes 


equipment. 
a radio set embracing 
processes 
demonstration 


radio 
and and 


these in an edu- 
cational way. 
Radio as an educational aid is an undoubted 
Lectures are given regularly by com- 
authorities. Actual 


its help. 


success, 


petent school classes are 


carried on by A certain university 
has recently announced a diploma for the com- 
pletion of the courses in their radio broadcast 
natural 
circles is toward an understanding of a 
or 


This 


school. The reaction in educational 


cer- 


tain amount basic radio groundwork and 


implies satisfactory working 
that 
in this new field teach intelligently. 
does not alone apply to teachers, but also 
that 
should learn as they do. A 


(to child) the 


processes. 


demonstrations, so teachers in turn may 
This prob- 
lem 
growing children 
“Dad” is 


man 


to parents who believe 
child's 
living 
all kinds 


the wonderful 


most 


supposed to be able to supply 


of skill and 


know ledge. 


lhe radio set here described is an 


general problem above noted. 


outcome 
to 
a growing interest in radio among teachers and 


f the 


Due 


parents, there has been considerable question 


§ equipment which would best 


in radio (offered 


a course 
and would also be applica- 


would build and work 


nt who 





Munpr 
Te achers Colle ge 


with the child, supplying the necessary ex; 
nations where necessary. The “Unit Syste: 
is the result and has justified all expectation: 
When used in the extension course work 
the State Teachers College at San Francis 
all class members were unanimous in_ the 
approbation. ( 
The principles fundamental in radio may 

named as follows: (1) detection; (2) regener 

tion; (3) radio frequency amplification; (4 

audio frequency amplification. A set 
would present any or all of these would 
course be demanded, but it 
unit form, so that it might 
Little satisfaction would be from 
usual cabinet type, because the latter 
built to show each of the principles vivid! 


a 


whi 


uw 


must be in 
exhibit flexibilit 
derived 


Sol 


is 1 


Furthermore, a large number of people can: 


view the “inside works” of the cabinet tv) 


a. System sets are made up in three u: 


Each unit consists of a 7 by 12 by 3 

inch bakelite panel mounted against an 8 by 

by %-inch baseboard. Binding posts with n 
removable tops furnish connections from « 

unit to the as well to antenna a: 

Dials match eath other and the rhx ‘ 
stat knobs are uniform, so that the set prese: 
an attractive appearance regardless of the nu 
ber of units joined. 


next, as 


ground. 


The radio frequency amplifier unit embod 


a tortoidal coil of approved design, a varial 


condenser for tuning, and the necessary tu 
socket The 


and rheostat. unit may be bu 
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show two stages as desired. Exact con- 
nts are not given here because of the varia- 
manufacture. Potentiometer control is 
n in constants of the instruments of differ- 
tional, as is also the use of neutralization. 
ine of the great advantages of this type of 
mstruction is the ease with which are made 
inges and additions of minor nature. 
Che detector unit consists of a three circuit 
ier of low-loss construction, variable con- 
nser, rheostat, tube, socket, grid condenser 
| leak. This unit may be used to illustrate 
traight detection or regeneration, as desired. 
he audio frequency amplifier unit is the 
sual two stage transformer coupled. 
choke-coil 


Imped- 


e or types should be provided 


separate units for comparison as to tone 
ality, volume and other merits. 

Screw-eyes are placed in the 
unit or set of 


wall, 


rear of each 


se, so that any units may be 


g from the together with circuit dia 


f 


3 


D 


a 


Oo 


17 


POS \ 2 
9 10 
AL 
iS 


Yr 
& 


20 
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gram or colored chart. In this way the teacli- 
ing of the recognition of circuits and part-iden 
tification is very much easier. 

A set built along the lines of the “unit sy; 
tem” has many advantages, 
the following: 


among which are 


1—All apparatus exposed to view. 

2—Fundamental principles restricted to their re- 
Spective units. 

3—No serious financial loss, as changes may be 
made easily and inexpensively. 

4—Correlation of instrument with symbol from 
the wall-hanging arrangement. 

5—Small changes, such as neutralization, are 
easily made and comparisons invited. 


simplified and 
will easily demonstrate “tuning range” of various 


6—Condenser substitutions are 
combinations. 
7—Pro@q OSSIVE 


hook.” 


construction to “meet the pocket 


A Double Daily 


Dozen 


Sponsored by Dr Ali 
Goetz, Department of Physica 
Education, University of South 
California, Los 


physical 


ern Angeles 


Poses by a educ 
tion major student. 

Such exercises as these are 
of large and positive value i 
the maintenance of good phys 
ical health, mental clarity, and 
serenity of spirit. The teacher 
who fails to take proper exer 
becomes’ case-hardened 


cises 
stale, and fagged. 
Abounding physical vitality 


genuine physical beauty, and 
well-poised mentality, functior 
ing with ease and with honesty 
are attributes of complete ci 


lization.—Fd 


California Public School Catechism and School Trustees Handbook. An invaluable 


ready-reference manual. 


15 cents. Write C. T. A. Headquarters, San Francisco. 





An American Girl Scout at Home 


VAAL STARK 


Regional Director, Pacific-West Division, Girl Scouts 


REAL Girl Scout is a devotee of Home- 
making. 


cerned in the training of Girl Scouts a 


There is to all who are con- 


very present problem: How shall we exorcise 
the bugaboo “Housework” in the observance of 
Home-making? For we have found that to the 


normal unguided youngster it is a real bugaboo. 
1 


And one tl 


memory. 


ided 
at lingers not too fondly in the 


In the leader’s training classes for Girl Scout 
work, given in many colleges, the usual ques- 
tionnaire for “Five Things You Liked 
to Do Five Things You Disliked to Do, 
Between the Ages of Ten and Fifteen” 


calling 
and 
nearly 
twins, Dish- 
Of course we admit, and 


always brings in those terrible 
washing and Dusting! 
probably those same answerers admit by now, 
there would be no growth or development in 
The 
protest, 
“out of 
not to be pit- 


much easier it 


doing always the things we liked to do. 
little | 


girls who under 
with perhaps eyes and certainly minds 


washed dishes 
the kitchen window,” 


ied! And yet how 


are really 
would have 
later 
for husband, if they had tackled it with a cer- 
tain pride in the 


been for them and for mother, and even 
skill of their craft and the worth 
of their work! 


Merit Badges 


Che me badges included in the Girl Scout 
skill 
pride in doing this necessary side of Home-mak- 


Nurse, 


Dress- 


lead girls into and 


program that aim to 


ing are these Home-maker, Home 
Econoniist, 
Cook, 


Canner, 


Handy-woman, Electrician, 


Milliner, 
Child-nurse, 


and Laundress. 


Hostess, 
Needle- 


Surely a list to 


maker, Craftsman, 
Health-Guardian, 
thrill 


voman 


1 2. 
even our grandmothers! 


Scout is led to it gradually, under 


accord 
“Be 


making 


the conviction that she is of her own 


growing ideal of her 


Dp 
I 


own motto 


“1 


repared.” She is introduced to Home 


pleasantly in her Second Class Test, which re- 


quires that she be able to “lay and light a fire 


using not more than two matches; 


$171 tas 
ll a Stove, 


or light a gas-range, top-burner, oven, and boiler, 


without having the gas blow or smoke.” She 


learns also that the duty of a home fire grew 


out of the fun, to her, of an outdoor fire by 


“laying and lighting a fire in the open, using 


524 


no artificial tinder, and not more than tw 


matches.” 
She must set a table correctly for a meal « 
Who 


Scout meeting, daintiness and absolute correct 


two courses. shall say that because, 

ness in table-setting has been a patrol contest 
our Scout little 
home table that night, and develop a little « 


the pride of a grown Home-maker? 


does not swagger a over tl 


Cooking 


She “cooks so that it may be eaten, se soning 
properly, one simple dish, such as cerea:, vege 
table, meat, fish, or eggs, in other for: 
than boiled,” first 
dread of the stove. All these things are done 
in the course of earning her Class 
Badge. All her fellow invading 
their kitchens, making their home and hospital 


any 


and so loses her amateu 
Second 


Scouts are 


beds, doing their darning, steaming and ironing! 
Nobody tells them to do this now, although 
much-in-earnest little Patrol 
record, hurries the laggards. 
ates, dad eats the food, 
Who wouldn't flush 
the next badge? 


Leader, out for 
Mother co-oper 
and captain praises 
with pride and go afte: 
The Home-maker Badge itself is most inter 


esting. It includes the drawing of a _ house 


plan—a brand new passion to some, an ol 
pastime to others—with all details of lighting 
heating, ventilation, water, situation, furnishing 
and decoration, down to the choice of broom 
and cleaning materials to keep the house shi 
ing. This badge is usually won by making «© 


scrap-book. Many a Scout has assembled 


that it 
grown sisters to study. 


book would pay her to keep and _ he 


On the last page of the scrap-book is a sche 
ule of the week’s work to keep up the house 
\fter looking over these schedules in the scray 
books of one troop, I wondered that any littl 
Scout ever dared to grow up, so depressing] 


inclusive of every minute were they, and s 
few blank minutes free for shopping or calling 
Still remembering the syllabi in old cook-book 
and sometimes even in today’s magazines, pre 
scribing the routine for housework, I was gla: 
that our girls “got it out of their system” 

theory and had not to stagger back 


in their first bridal days! And 


from 
I remembers 
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their 


that 


very searchings through advertise- 


ments for the up-to-date, the most labor-saving 


and efficient devices, had started them safely 
in the Modern Women’s Path. And taught 
them unconsciously one of their greatest les- 
sons, of comparison in co-operation. Anyone 
wverhearing the making of those scrap-books, 
thrills to see the scorn with which Janet dis 
cards a book for a vacuum cleaner, and throws 
away her carefully cut-out bathroom, because 
Patricia has discovered one more sanitary and 
easier to clean! And the generosity with which 
Nancy points out all the f elec 
tricity in the kitchen, while borrowing Phoebe 


advantages of 


Jean’s conclusions about the best floors! 


Comrade Mother 


best work of the 


he whole Scout-Making 


program is the subtle bringing together in sym- 
pathy of mother and daughter, perhaps the 
our day. Obvi- 
ously mother today has “come out of the kitch 


en” into 


most necessary bridging of 
pursuits in a 


thin is 


daughter’s marked 
But daughter’s life if 
she has not gone into the kitchen 
and Mother 


measure. how 


in its widest 


sense found Mother’s Life 


and 
there! 


When we get past the quarter of a century 
mark, we realize how much of our thinking and 
our habit of doing and being, have been influ 
enced by our home-life, by our Mother’s ways, 
ipinions and reactions. 


Adventures in childhood were possible or 
impossible according to the 
our Mother. 


sible or 


understanding of 


Partnership in family life is pos- 


exactly according to the 


Mother. She who can plan 


in pe ssible 


our 


the work in the home, as well as the 


perception of 
fun in 


the home, to give each 


one a feeling or re- 
sponsibility and service in doing his or her 
share, has rooted that child in the very soil of 
life. A child so enriched will grow into the 
power of enjoying and contributing to the work 
of the world as the starved child never can. 
Mary Louise, aged nine, and I came into 
her home one late fall afternoon to find her 
mother in the garden. “Mother, have you 


made the home yet?” 
shook 
the house to 


And when the mother 
her head my little companion flew into 
light the 


That little maiden will give as 


welcoming living-room. 

much as she 

gets to the Girl Scout movement. 
Many another girl can be led into the happi- 


ness of turning her house into a home, 


because 
her interest and energy Mother to 


Most mothers who do everything 


will inspire 
let her help. 
themselves have the most unselfish of motives. 
They learn, through the 


asking of an eager 
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little 
finer thing, 


Scout, to translate that 


Mother-Daughter 


motive into a 
Partnership 
Many a mother knows what the Girl Scout 
movement hopes to teach every Scout, that to 
do is to create, to create is to grow, to grow 


to live. And the least of us would live 


. * 


ILLITERACY CRUSADE 
WILLIAM ALLEN Wuite, President 


TT 
JE, 


WHO are 
to abolish illiteracy, are trying to do an 
humble like all i 


We are in truth 


forming this organization 


service and, humble services, 


it is most necessary. whetting 


the weapons of democracy. 


Now democracy means more than its polit 


ical implication. Voting is only a phase of 


democracy, and the ballot only one weapon ot 
democracy. 


A man might vote all his life and 


still, if he is selfish or ignorant, or under privi 
leged, not touch the democracy which rises all 
about him. He 


poverty or 


might be either stranded 11 


marooned in wealth and miss the 


brotherhood which is the essence of democracy 


Democracy is “the more abundant life” 
Jesus the 


man. 


whicl 


Nazarene visioned as the goal of 


To know, to do, to 


live, to love more 


generously, these are the blessings of democracy 
And first of all we must know. Knowledge 

life is the lever of happiness and in a life like 
our modern life, so completely dependent 


the past for wisdom, we read to know 


life. Without the key to the meaning of lif 


must 


Tilil « 
its best usefulness and keenest joy is locke 
away from man no matter what capacitt i 
has for reason or for action for love of hi 
kind. He is a slave to his limitations. He 
cannot enter the sphere of his largest useful 
ness. He is chained before the joy of his fi t 
service. And the fetters on his soul 


every one of us, his fellows. For we, boun 


by his limitations, find his ignorance dragging 


our feet. Democracy can move to its ide 
only at the pace of its most gard minority 


lage 


So, when we minister “unto the least of these 
we are building into the structure of our noblest 


visions, and until we 


unto the least 
Hence 


the struggle to bring every American into that 


part of the kingdom of light which 1s literacy 


minister 


of these, our noblest visions are mirages. 


We, who are trying to whet the weapons of 
democracy, are helping to build the tall towers 
that must rise in the day that follows this daw1 
if life shall be 


than 


more a glittering hope. 





















































































California Training For Home- Making 


PHorse Guest, Journalism Student, Class of ’26 


Huntington Park Union High School, Huntington Park, California 


THIS AGE in 
} epened the way to greater opportuni- 


which Science has 
ties in every field, it has also entered 
into that useful art of “keeping the 
home fires burning.” Working in the 
large and well-equipped domestic lab- 
that part of the 
into the school, the 


oratories, bring 
home 
Park Union 
High School gain, besides scientific knowledge, 
that joy which 


“home atmosphere” 


economics pupils of Huntington 


comes through skill in an art. 


The home economics department, like many 


ithers in the school, has been transformed by 


rapid growtl In 1920 one suffi 


cient. In 1926 there are six teachers. The de 


teacher was 


vartinent under the supervision of 

‘nt new and improved 

added as the quarters 
the work cor 
Fhe clothing 


] ] 
ly simple 


' ' 
the past made on 


frocks, now 


and 


produces elaborate evening 


iresses tailored 


Food, 


sities of 


costumes 


shelter, and clothing, the nece 
a:¢ ‘ . 
life, are the basic 


“Home- Making” 


subjects 
course in 
Nine 


prepare and 


is required 
B girl. In this class, 

serve meals, 
» the marketing, see that 

1 proper amount of food and 
correct care, draw simple house plans, 
study homes and their furnishings, work 
ut a budget for the family expenses, and 
study the fundamental points of clothing 


ind materials. 





Clothes might not make the man, 


Bobby Burns informs us, but they cer 


tainly go a long way in making the 


woman. Having come to this conclusion, 


the future women of the clothing class, 


which is one of the first in the home eco 
nomics course, proceed to make these in 
portant garments. 

‘The object of the whole course is to 
ability to clothe 


irtistically, and to make her 


give the girl herself 
independent 
in the use of the sewing machines, com 
mercial patterns, and the most necessary 
said Miss Dunn, who 


of Clothing 


seams and stitches,” 


is charge 


The Girl in Society is a freshman course 
through which she learns her responsibility to 
ward the various members of the home, and in 
various capacities outside of the home, and thx 
need and purpose of social activities. She learns 
about such things as investments, insurance 
stocks and bonds, banks, building and loan com 
panies, and acquires intelligent civic interests 

In the second semester, the freshman gir! 
studies the correct nourishment of the child at 
different ages, well-balanced diets and prepar 
ing and serving meals. The students, in tw 
vroups, take turns entertaining each other wit! 
luncheons and dinners which they themselves 
plan and serve. 

The student, after she has completed her 
semester's work in the study of the house will 


ve learned what type of a home she prefers 


Twentieth Century Education. A demonstration of 
home nursing and care of the sick, by California 


high school girls 








1 of 
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vhere it should be located, how it should be 
arranged, how to obtain a loan to buy it, then 
iow to furnish it and keep it warm and clean. 


In the second year further intricacies of 
clothing and food are revealed. The study of 
home management and home nursing is taken 
ip. After continuing this far, the young home 
maker in her last two years may continue with 
the regular course or specialize in foods or 
clothing. 


Following the general course in her third 
ear, she will study meal planning, preparation 
of foods and finer points in serving breakfasts, 
uncheons, dinners, teas and suppers, and will 
prepare for the advanced study of nutrition 
to be taken up the following year. Specializ- 
ing in foods, one may take advanced cooking, 
which includes marketing, meal-planning and 
table service. 

N MAKING practical use of their training 

and serving others in the most literal sense, 
the girls, at various functions, have proved their 
merit by serving luncheons to teachers, stu- 
dents, the school board and the _ president’s 
forum, and have prepared banquets for high 
school entertainments and social occasions for 
the faculty. They sometimes work in coopera- 
tion with the cafeteria in planning banquets. 


Advanced Cooking 
Nutrition, which, with institutional manage 
ment, is a continuance of this work in the 
ollowing year, is the study of various classes 

foods and the nourishment required by the 
ody at different stages of development and 
inder varying conditions. 


In gaining a broader knowledge of their work, 
ie members of the nutrition and home nurs 
ng classes this year visited hospitals, investi- 
gating care of the patients (see illustration), 
methods of sterilization, preparation of trays, 
ed-making, and studied diets in relation to vari- 


a 
Is diseases 
Where is the cooking to compare with Mother’s? 
Where is the girl today who will make her own 
othes as Mother did? The answer is Mother’s 


laughter, the much-hewailed Modern Girl! 
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International Kindergarten 


Union: A Report 


EicA M. SHEARER 
Kindergarten-Elementary Supervisor 


Long Beach, California 


NTERNATIONAL Kindergarten Union has 

at the present time 187 branch societies, 21 
life members, and 1733 associate members. Its 
purpose is “to gather and disseminate knowl- 
edge of the kindergarten movement throughout 
the world, to bring into active cooperation all 
kindergarten interests, to promote the estab 
lishment of kindergartens, and to elevate the 
standard of the professional training of the 


kindergarten.” 


The International Kindergarten Union is now 
earnestly studying the needs and promoting 
the welfare not only of the children of kinder 
garten age but also of those of the pre-kinder 
yarten and post-kindergarten periods. Dr. W1 
S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, has re 
viewed the outstanding scientific investigations 
that have been conducted in the field of begit 
ning reading up to the present time. He points 
the way to the work that remains to be done 
in determining when children are best fitted t 
enter upon the mastery of this art 

Miss Patty S. Hill, Teachers College, Colm 
bia University, has shown the tremendous i 
portance of the 2-to-4 period in the child’s 
velopment. The phenomenal progress that 
veen made in the scientific study of the cars 


1 


f these tiny tots nursery schools has be: 


rey ealed. 


The International Kindergarten Union 
National Educational Ass 
Federation of Wome 
Clubs, the National Congress of Mothers 
the Nat 


Council of Primary Education in sponso 


iation, the General 
\ssociations, and 


Parent-Teacher 


rward-looking movet 





Ih, ad aly tie 





Attention, C. T. A. Section Presidents, Secretaries, and other officers: 1927 is a 


California legislative year. Important educational problems are before the people. Every 
teacher in your section should be an active member of the California Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation. State-wide unity is essential. A united front for better schools. 


Education of Parents 
Mike J. O’NEIL 


California State Penitentiary, San Quentin, California 


- 


red schoolhouse, in which our 
forefathers struggled valiantly under 


the tutelage of austere abecedarians 
to master the rudimentary three R’s, 
remains a gleaming milestone in the 
Fe 


history of our national progress. The 


building itself has vanished from the 
landscape, along with the buffalo, the ox team, 
and the fictional 


When the 


the frontier of America, 


“bad man” of earlier days. 
Ohio 
muscle was the gauge 
of manhood and of excellence. 


Mississippi and the were 


If a man stood 
well in the community, it was because 
a whirlwind in a rough 


he was 
-and-tumble fight. 
frontier moved westward, 


Later, 
as the stand- 
ing was measured by the quickness of the draw 
and accuracy of 


social 


aim. There was not 


Folks 


much 


civic pride nor love of rooftree. were 


here today and gone tomorrow. 


Civic Duties 


As the country settled and population became 
more permanent and regular in its habits, men 
began to attach greater importance to social 
People realized that educa- 
tion is essential to good citizenship and to the 
sublic weal. The spirit of 


and moral duties. 


| obedience, argued 
t begins to be properly developed in 
ie school. If 1 ; not 


he pioneers, 
1 
i 


t begin there, it is 


almost useless 


to develop it any place. 
So they hanged the “bad man” and built school- 
houses. 


The little schoolhouse, with its smokey-wood 
stove and its pine benches, has gone the way 


of all kindling. 


An educational system has de- 
veloped to meet f 


the requirements of a more 
advanced age. One marvels at the many activi- 
ties of the present day system of popular edu 
cation, with the finest body of teachers and the 
most And 


lacking. 


extensive curricula in the 
there 


world. 


yet, something 


appears to be 


~ome element of 


training, 
essential to good citizenship, 
1 


the educational 
parently 


system ap- 
does not. fully 


supply. 


Compulsory Education 


I con- 
cede that compulsory educa- 


tion is essential to the ] 


wel- 


fare of society. Children are in training to 


become citizens. 


A popular form of govern 
ment in the hands of uneducated masses, easily 
misled by unscrupulous or incompetent leaders, 
holds that it has the 
right to protect itself from ignorance and lack 
of moral integrity. Society holds also that it has 
the right to require that its physicians learn 
their trade before beginning to practice. 


is dangerous. Society 


This is 
but compulsory education in another form 
Children must be educated for the responsibil 
ities of citizenship. Physicians must be edu 
cated for the benefit and welfare of those who 
will require their services. But how about the 
education of parents for the responsibilities of 


parenthood: 


A Qualified Citizenry 


It is essential to the social and civic welfare 
of the nation that by compulsory education its 
citizenry be qualified. Of all the tasks 
fall to the lot of man, is 


which 
there one that im- 
poses greater responsibility than that of parent 
hood? Surely there can be nothing more vital 
to the social structure than a thorough knowl- 
edge of parental obligations. In this our edu 
cational system is seriously incomplete and de 
fective. 


EROPLE 


carelessly assert that children belong to the 


who handle 


words and_ theories 
state and that the parental claim is secondary 
to the public good. No amount of ratiocina 
tion can relieve the parent of the moral obliga 
tion imposed by the authorship of human life 
To bring a child into the world, without making 
provision for the proper training to equip it 
with the moral and intellectual requirements of 
decent citizenship, is negligence bordering upon 
crime. There are 
not do. It has 


some things the state can 


never been able to provide 


any satisfactory substitute 


for Motherhood and Mother 
love. 


America needs edu 


cated parents. Children re 


quire responsible parents 
The school cannot fully ac 


complish its work so long 


as irresponsible and ignor 
ant parenthood prevails. 


Training is imperative! 





CALIFORNIA CONGRESS of: 
PARENTS and TEACHERS 


The Home Service Division 


Mrs. J. Stuart Moore 


State Financial Secretary, California Congress 


of Parents and Teachers, Lathrop, California 


rAINHE 


outstanding result of the Parent 


Teacher movement is this: 


Parents may make their greatest contribu 


tion to the schools by a better training of the 
child in the home. 


For many years parents have turned their 


children over to the schools with little thought 


of whether they were physically fit for school 
life or with little attention to the habits formed 
during the pre-school years. Parents have left 
the responsibility of the training in manners, 
morals, and habits in the hands of the teachers. 

Twenty years of study on the part of parents 
has now convinced them that much of the re- 
sponsibility that was turned over to the 


should be taken back into the home 


school 


In furthering this program of service in the 
home and in emphasizing the need of an edu- 
cated parenthood, seven California committees 


are functioning. 


Children’s Reading 


The committee on Children’s Reading en 
deavors to encourage parents to interest them 
selves in what their children read. 
tial qualities of a book for a 
worth-while 


right 


The essen- 
child 
good English, (3) 
and conduct, (4) 
reasonable truth to human experience, and (5) 
interest for the child mind. 


are :—(1) 
content, (2) 
standards of morals 
This committee co 
operates with county and local libraries in fur- 
nishing lists of worth-while books to parents. 


Home Economics 


The committee on Home Economics gives the 
following outline of work: 
1. General study of the home as part 
liberal education. 
Study of labor-saving apparatus in 
home. 
Value of home-work and play for the 
school child. 


Outline for study on making the most 


the family income 


above are suggestive of possible 
of study which may lead the groups to 1 
home-making methods so as to 


time for the 


their 


more home _ education 


family, 


Home Education 
The two outstanding objects of the c 
tee on Home Education are 


1 A 


mother to understand 


greater incentive on the part 


child nature 
A greater realization of the vast responsi 
bilities of the vocation of parenthood 
“Seven Ages of Childhood,” by Ella Lyman 
\bbott, and “The Child, His Nature and Hi 
Needs,” by M. V. O’Shea, are 
study. 


uutlined for 


Social Standards 


Che work of the committee on Social Stand 
ards is to help the parent in the social life of 
the child, to him such 


as we have found to be basic in the 


inculcate in standards 


Sanctions 


underlying our social order, and to meet all 


and right living with truth, 


knowledge, and understanding. 


questions of life 


Spiritual Training 
lhe committee on Spiritual Training endeay 
ors to point out the need of strengthening the 
Man is 


being and no home is complete unless it all 


religious tie. essentially a 


for the religious growth of its children 


Standards in Literature 
While encouraging the use of the best 


current literature in the home, the committe: 


on Standards in Literature has _ instituted 


campaign to eliminate salacious literature from 


news stands. Information forms have been di 


tributed dealing with kinds of literature, h 


to get the cooperation of news dealers, an 
in enforcing existing laws, how to select go 


magazines and reading material for parents 
Thrift 
That a extravagant 


father may 


thriftless, mother 


establish ideals and habits in the 
child that the 


cipline of life can never eradicate is 


school room and the hard dis 


a fact that 
the Thrift committee endeavors to place before 


(Continued on Page 546) 
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Social Hygiene 


VaALeRIA H. Parker, M.D. 
Social Hygiene 
National Congress of Parents 
Teachers, New York City 
IGNIFICANT indeed is the social hygiene 
S this, in 


Com- 
and 


National Chairman, 


mittee, 


Perhaps best realized is 


program. 
the consideration of its relationship to the de 
mental stability, 


the child. 


1 
t 21+ 
veiopment 


the bodily health, 


and character training of 


Through vears of intensive 


effort 
1 


in the educational field, many of the 


old prejudices and inhibitions toward 


the subject of sex have been dis- 


\ large 


proportion of those 
training are 
guiding 


the sex instinct toward creative out- 


persed. 
responsible for child 
realizing the possibility of 
lets and wholesome personal affec- 
tions instead of permitting it to drift 
into impersonal promiscuity and anti- 
social satisfactions and inhibitions. 

In the fields of general health and 
hygiene, pedagogy, 
the early years of childhood are recognized as 
of vital significance. Attitudes, impressions, and 
habits are firmly rooted during the first twelve 
largely upon adult 


psychiatry, and 


years of life and bear 


character and habits. 

How then, that care 
taken to see that the child’s first impressions of 
sex should unfold naturally, that its interpre- 


tations are given him by those most interested 


should be 


important, 


character development, since thereby his 
later sex choices and habits may be so largely 
influenced. 


The school, as well as the home, is recogni; 


ing the importance and possibility of integrating 


simplified sciences, practical physiology, and 
physical education, in the lower schools 


as in the high sch 


as well 


ool and colleges. This means 


practical aid in meeting personal and social sex 


problems for tl great mass of children who 


-ammar grades into the great 


pass 


with its many health and moral 


wholly unprepared. 


sunday schools are fast 


responsibility in replacing 


understood statements 


concern- 


direct sex character training. 
may hope to avert 


trace- 


s we 


tragedies of lives 


young 


ire of home, church, and school 


the need of and to provide ade- 


ng and guidance for a strong and 


instinct 


EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 
have in social 
hygiene, a developing science which considers: 
1. The physical and mental fitness of his 
parents, before the child is conceived; 
2. His protection from 
utero, from 
birth or during childhood: 


Regarding the child, we 


devastations of 
infection at 


the 
syphilis, in venereal 
3. His divine right to an honest, decent, and 
constructive 


life, 


meaning of 
continuous 


the 
and 


presentation of 
and to 
sex character training; 


sex in early 
4. His natural need for wholesome play out- 
lets and boy and girl comrades. 

5. His frailty when subjected to 
hazards of poor economic conditions, 
bad home or neighborhood environ 
ment; 

6. His infinite capacity for utiliz 
ing ideals of integrity of 
family, and race. 


pers< mn, 


PARENT-TEACHER 
COOPERATION 


Mrs. A. H. REEVE 
President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


“Is the school a laboratory or a repair shop?” 
asked Mrs. A. H. Reeve, in a recent address be- 
fore the General Assembly of the National Edu 
cation The P.-T. A., which num- 
bers a million men and women, has undertake 
a nation-wide campaign to send to school in the 
first grade, 100 


Association. 


children per cent free from 
remediable defects. 

“Knowledge is only useful as it may be made 
said Mrs. Until very re 
cently the matter of health and disease rested 


entirely in the hands of the professional. As 


to function,” Reeve. 


the health campaign developed, the very rich 
added preventive care as one more luxury, and 
the very poor were gathered into clinics by the 
social worker, but the great mass of the aver 
age people still consider that a man, woman, 
or child not unmistakably ill, is well. 

National reaching from the 
pre-school circle, through grade and high school 
to the college association, has made of itself a 
great broadcasting station through which the 


The Congress, 


average parent—and the average teacher—may 


be reached and influenced. By its means the 


health as well as the educational 


the school 


program of 
carried over and made to 
home—for 


may be 
function in the observance of the 
laws of health must begin with life itself and 


not upon 


the attainment of school age.” 
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NEW GINN BOOKS 


Contracted for by State Board of Education for use 
in California High Schools 


x 


ENGLISH SCIENCE 
Jall: Building with Words Roberts and Davenport: Plant and 
Cunningham: Adventures in Sci \nimal Improvement 
ence Waters and King: Animal Hus- 
Potter, Jeschke and Gillet: Oral bandry 
and Written English, Upper Caldwell and Ejikenberry: Ele- 
Book ments of General Science with 
Wheeler and Long: Readings in I*xperiments 
English Literature MePherson and Henderson 
Chemistry and Its Uses, Revised 
MATHEMATICS Edition 
Hawkes, Luby and Touton; New lodge and Dawson: Civic Biology 
Second Course in Algebra, Briet Linville and Kelly: General 
Edition Zoology 
Hawkes, Luby and Touton ; New LATIN 
Second Course in Algebra, En 
larged Edition 


COMMERCIAL 
Elwell and Toner: Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 
Jackson, Sanders and Sproul: 
- Bookkeeping and Business GERMAN 
Roma . _ . Muller and Wenckebach: Gluck- 
Brewer and Hurlbut: Elements ot aut News Elites 
Business Training 
Harned: Junior Typewriting ETHICS 
Studies | a Dodd: Fiber and Finish 


D’Ooge and Roehm: Junior Latin 


Lessons, Book | 
FRENCH 


Bovee and Goddard Deuxieme 
\nnee de Francais 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST AND BEST, CONSULT THIS LIST 
WHEN ORDERING BOOKS FOR YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


x 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
















































Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 


or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


Teacher Turn-Over 
DEAR EbIToR 


recently with some business men, 


they made the claim that the annual turn-over of 


teachers in California is much higher than in 


this 
Is this true? 


other states and that have in 


serious migratory 


we state a 


Where 


data showing teacher turn- 


situation. 


can I find authentic 


varion atec? 
various states: 


over in the 


Is it true that the California state teacher- 


training institutions are not able to turn out a 
sufficient ni 


1umber of teachers to meet the needs 
of the state? Is California dependent upon other 
states for | elementary 


teachers 


1er and high = school 


PHOEBE JEAN JOHNSON, Pasadena. 


Southern Changes 


COVELL. 


.. ARLES H. 
A tendent of Claremont 


nact fou ve 
past tour years, 


District Superin- 
Schools during the 


resigned under date of July 1. 





Earl Thompson is his successor. 

Albe L. Estus, for the past several years 
principal of Nordorff Union High School at 
Ojai, has resigned 

George A. Dickson, for several vears pas 
principal of Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High 
School esigned. William A. Landis, head 
ist year of the Science Department in Taft 
Union High School, has been elected to the 
rincipalship of that school. 

George H. Jantzen, for several years prin 
cipal of Colton Union High School, has been 
elected ce of the San Bernardino Valley 

inior ( ege, now being organized. Mr 


Ji 
Hull of Arizona has been elected to 
\f 


* 


A State-Wide Committee 


DEAR SIR 

For a number of years I have been a faithful 
reader of the Sierra Educational News and have 
f 





followed wi special interest the 





{ ee ae ‘lating to educational leg 
slation. It is evident that the California Teach- 
ers’ Association’ has accomplished a= great 


ate in this respect 


reports of 


I understand that a number of other 


organizations, such as the 


state 


League of Women 
Voters, Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
P.-T. A., 


legislation. 


also have committees on educational 


Would it not be possible to organize a single 


state-wide interlocking committee upon which 
would be accredited representatives from all 
these great educational and civic bodies? Ver 


haps this has been done in the past. If there 
is such a committee, will you please give 
information concerning it? 

In view of the large number of important 
educational measures that were passed by the 
last Legislature and then vetoed by our retiring 
Governor, it seems to me that a special effort 
should be made at the forthcoming session of 
the Legislature, to rectify 
Patricia SMITH, Los Angeles. 


these matters.— 


K 


San Diego’s New Superintendent 
JILLIAM JOHN COOPER, 


Supe rintend- 


ent of the schools of Fresno since 1921, 


has been chosen unanimously by the Board of 
Education at San Diego to become = superin- 
tendent of schools in that city The salary 1s 
$9,000 per year. 

For two decades Mr. Cooper has been an 
influence in the schools of this state. He began 


his work as teacher at Stockton, under James 


A. Barr, where Latin and History were his 
subjects in the High School. For five vears 
following he was head of the department of 


history in the Berkeley High School and Jun 


ior High Schools, and this was followed by 
three years as supervisor of social studies in 
the Oakland public schools. Immediately pre 
ceding his appointment at Fresno, he was for 
three years district superintendent in the city 
of Piedmont. His work at Fresno has been 


characterized by initiative and foresight. 


Mr. Cooper holds A. B. and M. A. Degrees 
from University of California. He has been 
instructor at the University in numerous sum 
mer sessions and has also taught in the sum 
mer session at the University of Oregon. Of 


late vears he has contributed various articles 
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cA New Series for the Grades 


The Foresman Books of Songs 


By ROBERT FORESMAN 


N THESE five books all the song material is of unusual beauty and worth. The 
sterling merit and exquisite charm of these songs are calling forth the highest praise 
from discriminating critics. 


The Course is based on the idea that the pupil’s musical experience should begin 
with the feeling reaction from the singing of beautiful melodies. Throughout the books 
the songs present every kind of musical problem that should be given to the pupil. The 
result of using these books is: first, the ability to sing with pleasure and with expression; 
second, a knowledge of the best music that the world has known; and third, an instinctive 
preference for music that is really fine. 


FIRST BOOK $ .60 THIRD BOOK $ .64 
SECOND BOOK 60 FOURTH BOOK 64 
FIFTH BOOK $ .88 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
121 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 



















MACMILLAN JUVENILE 
STANDARDS 


1 CHILDREN’S BOOKS written for children neither below nor above 
their understanding. 


2. Every book a fully illustrated work of art to develop an appreciation ot 
the beautiful. 
3. Interesting plots and heroic action so combined with truth as to make 


them inherently exciting and instructive. 

4. Experienced and recognized authors to foster a love and desire for real 
literature. 

5. Books to form character and foster a love for the finer things of life. 

6. Good bindings to withstand constant usage. 


We take pride in the fact that The Macmillan standard for juvenile books since the 
first days ofp ALICE IN WONDERLAND has always been of the highest. 


Catalog upon request 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 
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to educational magazines, has during the cur- 
rent year conducted a book review department 
Educational News’ which 
drawn favorable comment from all parts of the 
country. He much in 
speaker on general educational, historical and 
subjects. At present Mr. 
member of the Board of Directors of the Cali- 


in the Sierra has 


has been demand as a 


Civic Cooper is a 
fornia Teachers’ Association, a member of the 
State Council of Education 
the important committee on Duties and Func- 
School Author- 


and chairman of 


tions of Public Administrative 
ities. 

Mr. Cooper is well known nationally and is 
considered one of the outstanding school admin- 
today. He 
be expected to 
field. 


istrators in the will be 


missed at 


country 
Fresno but may 


achieve noteworthy results in his new 


Nature Study 
Epiror SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS: 

[ am particularly interested in nature study 
in the elementary grades. It seems to me that 
remarkable 
nature background and the 


schools have. a 


The 


abundance and variety of plant and animal life 


California oppor- 


tunity here. 


are especially favorable. 

[ am surprised to find that many California 
children and adults, as well, are very poorly 
informed concerning the plant and animal life 
and local Surely 
every California school child has a right to a 


understanding of 


geography of their region. 


-ympathetic and_ intelligent 


nature. 

What is being done in some of the leading 
and more progressive schools? Is there any 
veneral nature book designed for California 


conditions? Why should not California have a 
state nature study society as some of the east- 
ern states do? New York has a great depart- 
ment of nature study at Cornell University. 
Are there any such departments in California 
colleges?—MatTi_tpDA MAHONEY, 


universities and 


Sacramento. 
* . 


Hepner of Fresno 


TTALTER R. HEPNER, principal of the 
\ High School, Fresno, is the unanimous 
choice of the Board of Education of that city 
for the superintendency caused by the resigna- 


Cooper. Mr. 


is appointed for the unexpired term of 


tion of Superintendent Hepner 


three 
years 


Mr. Hepner was from 1923 to 1925 assistant 


superintendent of schools at Fresno and ex- 


officio director of research. During the past 


vear he has been principal of the high school 
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Previous to the 

services he acted as vice-principal of the Fres: 

High School for tha: 
position from the Long Beach Evening Hig 
School. He began his teaching as an assistar: 
in the department of biology at University « 
Southern California, following this with teac! 


and assistant superintendent. 


three years, going to 


ing experience in the biological and physic: 
sciences at La and with 
Carter H. Harrison Tec} 
nical High School, Chicago, and one year 
the Oxnard Union High School. 

Mr. Hepner holds A. B. and M. A. Degree 
from University of Southern California. Du 
ing the war he was attached to the Bureau « 
Standards, Chemical Warfare 
Washington. He was instructor in the summ« 
San State 
and has contributed articles to educational ma‘ 
azines, and is joint author with F. K. 
of “The 
ton Mifflin Company. 


Verne two years : 


science teacher at 


Service, ; 


session at Jose Teachers Colleg 


Hepne 


Good Citizen,” published by Houg! 


State Unity 
To THE Epiror: 

As a high school’ teacher in one of Califor 
nia’s largest cities, | wish to make a plea fo: 
state-wide unity in educational affairs. During 
the past ten or twelve years there has been 
rapid and commendable multiplication of teacl 
ers’ organizations. Most of uw: 
belong to several such organizations. 


professional 
Each o 
these local societies has a definite function an 
a distinct contribution to make to the progres: 
and welfare of the public schools. 

However, in a state as vast as is ours, an 
with inevitable gravitations toward south an 
north poles, it is particularly important that w: 
hold constantly before ourselves the ideal of 
state-wide unity and united action in all large 
educational policies. 

Many of us are grieved when any local edu 
cational organization sight of the best 
interests of the state organization. In the long 
run, that which is best for the whole is als 
best for each of 
Imperial County. 


loses 
the parts.—Horace Cooripce 


Few Men 

. FRANCISCO has fewer men as princi 

pals of city schools than in any other larg: 
cities of the United States. 

prepared by a committee of 


A recent report 
San Francisce 
lead with 81 
per cent of the principals in the schools being 
Francisco is at the of the list 
with but 3 per cent 


teachers, places Boston in the 


men. San foot 


o the 
Fres1 
to th 
x Hig 


ssistant 


sity 
teac! 
physic: 
Cars 
Tec! 
year 


Jegre: 
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FOR THE | 
MODERN OFFICE. 


‘Business or “Professional 





HIS CONCERN has been so prom- 
i inently identified for more than a 
generation with the school furniture 
ind equipment business that it may not 
be generally known among our educa 
tional trade that furniture and equipment 
for the modern office is one of the most 
important departments of our business. 
Desks, roll top or flat; typewriter desks, 
files, bookcases, library tables, chairs of 
ill types and grades. 


One of the most complete stocks of 
business equipment on the Pacific Coast 
is carried on the First Floor of our build 
ing at 2nd and Mission Street, San Fran 
cisco and at our newly-opened store at 
343 13th Street, Oakland, California; 
desks and furniture in walnut or 
mahogany of the latest types, styles and 
finishes are carried in stock. We = are 
equipped to meet all office furniture re- 
quirements from the most modest to the 
nost expensive and elaborate. 


aa 
Oak, 


Other departments are theatre 
church seatixg, lodge and club room fur- 
niture, restaurant and _ hotel furniture, 
janitorial supplies, school furniture, school 
supplies, playground apparatus, school 
room heaters, chemical toilets, and black- 
yoards 


seating, 


Catalogs sent upon request 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


San Francisco, Cal. 


| Los Angeles, Cal. 
| Oakland, Cal. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nevada 











Selected List of 


Junior High School 
Textbooks 


(For use in Grades 7 to 9) 
Davis—Junior High School Education. 


English 
Hale Literary Readers. 
RIDDLESBARGER-COTNER—Easy English Ex 
ercises. 
WoHLFARTH-MAHONEY—Self-Help English 
Lessons: Third Book. 
WoOHLFARTH-ROGERS—New-World 
Third Book. 


Geography 
H UNTINGTON-CUSHING — Modern 
Geography. 
JorpAN-CATHER—High 
phy. 


Speller : 


Business 


Lights of Geogra- 


History—Civics 
loorE—Civics of My Community. 
RrEED—Loyal Citizenship. 
Roppins—School History of the 

People. 


American 


Mathematics 
SCHORLING-CLARK— Modern Mathematics. 


Modern Languages 
CrRANDON-—Ein Anfangsbuch. 


H att—Poco a Poco. 
Science 
Fatt—Science for Beginners. 
LoEvVENGUTH—General Science Syllabus. 
Mose_tey— lrees, Stars and Birds. 
RitcHieE—Human Physiology. 
RitcHig—Primer of Sanitation and 
ology. 

SKILLING—Nature-Study Agriculture. 
StTouT—Gardening. 
W ASHBURNE—Common Science. 
Written from the Junior High School 

point of view 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
149 New Monrcomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Physi 











































For Professional Reading 
Wm. JoHN CooPER 


Superintendent, San Diego City Schools 
San Diego, California 


INCE many of our readers expect our fhrst 
review of the school year to offer some sug 
gestions in professional 


S€ lecting books for 


reading, we choose out of a wealth of material, 


which has appeared during the past few months, 


the following for special mention in the brief 


space available 


I. For the Secondary School Folk 


teacher in the secondary school 


I the 
l who finds it very difficult to keep pace 


with all the new movements, Professor Doug 


lass’ “Modern Methods in High School Teach- 
ing” will be welcome. Here in short compass 
will be found fresh discussion of such older 


topics as problem teaching, project teaching, 
In addition there is 


ample treatment for the teacher in service, and 


socialized class procedure. 


excellent stimulation for the teacher in train 


ing, of these topics: “Teaching Young People 


How to Study” (Chap. 5); “Visual Instruction” 


(Chap. 6)); “Technique of Using Visual Aids” 
(Chap. 7); “Quizzes, Examinations and Mark 
ing’ (Chap. 12); “The Use of Standard 
Achievement Tests and Scales” (Chap. 13); 
“New Ideas in Written Examinations” (Chap. 
14); “Technique of Controlled Classroom Fx 
perimentation” (Chap. 16). 

Suppose, for instance, you are interested in 
these problems: How would vou use tests as 
an incentive to better work? Would you use 


a method of diagnosis? Would you use 


ests merely to obtain school grade 


(For help- 


ful hints see pp. 357-61). “Some teachers have 


themselves to become involved in a 


permitted 
daily written work 


attention of the 


habit of slavishly evaluating 
The 


student should be concentrated not on his marks 


and notebooks. 


but on his errors.” (p. 363) 


you depend upon oral 


304 ) 


To what extent would 


written examinations: (p 


as opposed to 


DOUGLASS 


School 


HARL R. Modern Methods in High 
Houghton Mifflin Co 


Teaching 


xviii-544, 


1926 pp 


EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


536 





















To what extent would you announce quizz 
What are the chief objections oo 1 
What c 
370-72). What 
“distributio: 


(p. 365). 
(pp. 366-370). 
(pp. 
are the pitfalls in the use of the 
may 


written examination? 
be said in defense of it? 


how some of these lx 


381 et. 


system,” and 


avoided? (p. sq.). 


High School Pupil Adjustment 
ys The administrator in all 
schools find indispensable W. | 


Reavis’ “Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Seni 
The author is principal of the 


secondar 


will 


High Schools.’’” 
University of Chicago High School, and a met 
ber of the faculty in the school of education 
the University. He has given much time ar 
attention to the problem of the mal-adjuste 
pupil. This book contains six chapters setting 
forth the 
administrative 


need of the mal-adjusted 
and 


pupil for 


attention, explaining tl 
technique of the case method and its applic: 
tion to the particular problem. The 
chapters of the book are concerned with actua 
had the author’s 


Each case is a real high-school pupi 


last nine 


cases which have persona 
attention. 
The study of problem and the method of diag 


nosis are set forth clearly, together with the 






type of remedial procedure outlined and_ the 
results obtained. 
Not the least valuable portion of the boo! 


number. 


are the appendices, three in 
No high school or junior high school prin« 

pal who aims to be abreast of modern practic« 

in secondary education can afford to be without 


this volume. 


Junior High School Procedure 
3 The junior high school principal shoul 


as soon as possible secure a copy ot 
by Frank ¢ 


The 22 chap 


“Junior High School Procedure’”* 
Touton and Alice Ball Struthers. 


ters and index occupy nearly 600 pages. T\ 


schools for the 


used 11 


those organizing junior high 


first time the reproductions of forms 


administering the school will be worth the cost 


2REAVIS, W. C. Pupil Adjustment in Junior an 
Senior High Schools D. C. Heath Co. 1926; py 
xviii-348. 

STOUTON, FRANK C., and STRUTHERS, ALICI 
BALL. Junior High 
Ginn and Co. 1926: pp 


School Procedure. Bostor 


XVii-595 
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W orld’s Shorthand Championship 
Again Won by a Writer of 





izz 





ig Gregg Shorthand 
at Car Martin Jj. Dupraw again won _ the 
What World’s Shorthand Championship for 
butior speed and accuracy at Philadelphia on 
ads August 16. 

t 

mda 
WwW. | 
Seni 

of tl 

me! 
ion 
le al 
[juste 
setting 

yl for 

g thel 

) lic: e . 
ee lo win the championship, Mr. Dupraw 
_ took three five-minute dictations at speeds 
actua of 220, 260, and 280 words a minute—20 
‘rsona words a minute faster than in previous 
pupi contests—and transcribed on the type- 
€ dia writer the entire 3,800 words with but 8 

Gla . 

; errors. This gave Mr. Dupraw an accu- 
th the 


racy rating of 99.789%—an accuracy rec- 
id the | ord never before attained in the cham- 
pionship contests even on the lower 
book lt speeds. 
Best Amateur Standing 
pring Miss Margaret E. Walter, a student of 


the St. Paul Park, Minnesota, High 


ractice : ; . ° 
School and Gregg School, Chicago, won 


without the Amateur Event with but 5 errors on 
a solid literary matter test of 750 words 
dictated at 150 words a minute. 

e 

Three Gregg Champions 

shoul Since 1921 the World's Championship 

opy ot Trophy has been won five times by Gregg 

‘ank ¢ writers: In 1921 by Albert Schneider; in 

2 chap 1923 and 1924 by Charles Lee Swem; and 

<— in 1925 and 1926 by Martin J. Dupraw. 

ri tl Gregg writers in the National Short- 

ror 1 


hand Reporters’ Association speed con- 
ised 11 tests have conclusively demonstrated the 
inherent accuracy of Gregg Shorthand 
and its limitless speed possibilities. 


lor ant Your Students, Too, Can Win with 


ee Gregg Shorthand 
“Se 
ALICI 
Bostor The Gregg Publishing Company 


San Francisco 
Chicago Boston 


New York 


London 
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She simply didn’t “figure” on all those bill 
because it didn’t “look like rain.” 


When sickness, or Accident, or Quarantine 
does interrupt the regular income, and bring 
a host of extra expenses—it’s terribly discour 
aging for the teachers who “hadn't figured 
on it.” 


BUT NOW 
You ARE Thinking of It 


‘here will be no excuse, will there, if 1 
fortune comes and finds you unprepared t 
meet those sudden extra expenses? Why not 
heed what Mrs. Amy G. Kelty, Tacoma, Wash 
has so sensibly written: 

“T am convinced that the Teachers Casualt 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, is wel 
worth the commendation given it by thousands 
of teachers. I personally endorse it, having 
had my claim for accident adjusted and pai 
within a period of two weeks after filing n 
claim. I believe it is the solution of the tea 
er’s problem of self-protection during disability 
from accident or disease. The peace of mind 
brings is no small asset.” 


Mail the coupon today Let us tell you 


about T. C. U. protection 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


benefits Send me the whole story and booklet 
testimonials 


Name 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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times over, in the amount of 
e and effort saved. 

‘The of the junior high school,” 
we are told, “is that part of the field of 
which the pupil, after gaining 


piace 


educatior 


control of the simpler tools whereby 
knowledge is attained, comes to use these 
tools in an attempt to discover his own 
interests, aptitudes, and capacities. Advo- 


cates of the junior high school do not claim 
child settled habits of intellect, 
They do 


to fix in the 
character, skill or temperament. 
high 
should in the and 
the pupil in an exploration of 
of human thought, action, and 
to equip him with knowl- 


school 
ninth 


claim rather that the junior 


seventh, eighth 
erades guide 
he fields 


endeavor, the reby 


ge of his interests and capacities.” 
(pp 5. ¢ 
Chapter II, entitled “Staff Organization,” 


furnishes an excellent introduction to a large 
tion of the work, while Chapters III and IV, 
aving to do with the guidance program and 
he adjustments of school procedure to varying 


eeds of the pupils, are excellent summaries of 
e best thought and practice in these fields to- 
ay. If the principal is to assume “the respon- 
sibility of directing the supervisory work of the 
school” (p. 12) it is hardly likely that he will 
need to be warned that, “unless the grouping is 
followed by curriculum adjustments, it cannot 
» justified; but if it has been a gradually grow- 
g, perfecting process and is accompanied by 
the school com- 
supports it most loyally.” (p. 86). 
Teachers will find the book 


especially certain chapters having 


ther necessary adjustments, 
unity 
many parts of 

do with their own immediate problems. For 
nstance, the librarian may well read carefully 


uges 224 to 237; the textbook clerk pages 237- 


241: those concerned with the health program 
ter IX; those concerned with English chap 

X; those concerned with science chapter 

W social sciences chapter XII; with 
hematics chapter XIII; with fine and ap 


lied arts chapter XIV; with classical and mod- 
chapter XV; 
pter XVI. All 
ce-principals and deans, will be interested in 

suggestions the f 


AN S42). 


with commercial 


teachers as well as 





for social program of the 


> ) (cna, 


Case Studies in Guidance 


For the students of counselling. An 
other evidence of the growth in popular- 


ase method in the study of education 


the publication of “Case Studies 





in Educational and Vocational Guidance,”* b 
Dr. John M. Brewer of Harvard with the ai 
of 12 assistants holding teaching or administra 
tive positions in secondary and collegiate inst 
tutions; 138 cases are provided, grouped unde 
15 general headings. We are told in the prefac« 
“Our selection of cases is designed to furnis 
a well-balanced survey of the common, every 
day problems involved in guidance. It woul 
have been relatively easy to find and expoun 
a number of extraordinary cases which woul 
make exciting reading, but which would hardl 
the problem of guidance as 
people face it in the ordinary course of thei 
We are also informed that a 
cases represent actual situations excepting on 


describe schox 


work.” (p. 7) 


For convenience in organization the book i 
divided into two general parts: Part I, dealin; 
with educational guidance, has a four-page i1 
troduction on the need of such guidance, an 
Part II, having to do with vocational guidanc: 
has an introduction of similar type. 

Appendix I sets forth the principles of voca 
tional guidance as formulated by the Nationa 
Vocational Guidance Association. Appendix I 
presents a bibliography of carefully selected ret 
erences, with a short critical evaluation of eacl 
Appendix III suggests forms for questionnaire 
and record cards. Appendix IV suggests a pro 
cedure for the preparation of case statements 

The book will render valuable aid to student 
of the subject, and also provide a technique fo: 
the gathering of further information by teacl 
ers at work in the field. 


II. For the Teacher and General Reader 
E. P. Dutton & Co. found it necessary t 


reprint twice within a period of two month 
Frederick Pierce’s “Understanding Our Chil 
° This is another volume belonging to thé 
group usually classified under “psycho-analy 
sis.” It takes into consideration many of th: 
principles set forth by Freud. In his prefac« 
author tells us that: “In the past, ou: 
understanding of a child was always confused 
by interpreting the young human being, eve: 
at the age of two or three years, as essentiall; 
a reasoning and moral creature. We now real 
ize not only that reason and morals are matters 
of slow development but also that there is 


dren.” 


the 


tremendous primitive resistance against suc! 
development.” (p. 7) 

‘BREWER, JOHN M. Case Studies in Educa 
tional and Vocational Guidance. Ginn and C: 


1926; pp. xxiv-243 


‘PIERCE, FREDERICK. 
Children. E. P. Dutton & Co., 


Understanding Or 
1926; pp. x-198 
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By DELLA F. WILson 


Assistant Professor of Applied Arts } ; 
University of Wisconsin ) 
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Paper Tearing Introducing Problem in 
Composition 
HIS much-needed book is rich in sug 
gestions and illustrations for the pri 
mary art teacher and supervisor. 
It puts new life into her work Sodizea 


It solves her technical problems 


It provides source material 

It furnishes supplementary information 

It emphasizes specific objectives— 

It introduces new subjects with an art 
emphasis 


I 


re il 
, all 


lance 


combines appropriate beauty with de- , 
sired utility ; } lodine in minute quantities is added to puri 
solves the problem for work in primary 
grades 


voca 


tiona 


sea-salt. It acts as a safeguard against 
goitre—ask your doctor. Your grocer 


can supply you with Leslie Iodized Salt 


lix | 

194 Pages 110 Lilustrations. Price $2.00 5 
d ret 
eacl 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS } Leslie-California Salt Company 
nair¢ Peoria, Illinois San Francisco 


a pri 


—— . ma eee ) 





nents 
ident 





ue for 


MUSIC APPRECIATION | 
FOR EVERY CHILD 


teact 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


eader Glenn—Lowry—DeForest 
A series of progressive lessons in listening 
—_ % for the grades and junior high school. } 
onth Primary Grades: Manual for Grades One, | 
Chil Two, and Three seecsseesee- $1.00 | 
to the Intermediate Grades: Manual to Accom- | 
analy pany Music Notes, Books One and } 
of th Two ... sess ...$0.60 } 
refac Music Notes, Books One and Two (note- |} 
aa books for the pupils in which they can 
er record their ideals and reactions to } 
nfuse: music, each $0.24 
, evel 
etiatl, Symphony Series of Programs for 
y real School and Community Orchestras Patented Jan. 8, 07, Aug. 7, '23 
sahters Stock—Dasch—McConathy THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
; COTTON DUCK SHADES 
e is Five programs of graded material (nine aa 
one selections each), presenting a carefully This type of shade was awarded the 
organized course in orchestra ensemble Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
playing. Manufactured by 
: Progrants I, II, III, and IV in use. The Luther O. Draper Shade Co 
ee Program V ready in October. Spiceland, Ind. 
ne 


Are Distributed by 


Silver, Burdett and Company | |} C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago | 601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


‘ 


98 San Francisco 


~ PRIMARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS i ‘Bath 
_ 
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The book lays no claim to scientific proce¢ 
ire. The or himself states: “The meth 
f approach that I have used in this book i 


analysis, one 


of simple, 
ommon sense, with a 
scientif 


considerations and 
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expository 


definite avoid 


ic 


is 


er! (p. 8) And yet some of h 
nel appear to be based upon extensive 
ase (see below). None of these, how- 


bibliography or foot-notes. 


headings: “Facing 


aring there 


and the book is without either 


theme is developed through six sections, 


Parenthood” 


‘The Nature of Children”; “The Early Child 
hood”; “Pre-Adolescence”’; “Adolescence and 
he Early Mating Period”; “Methods of Mind 


Management.” The style, and 


1 


ht-provoking nature of the 


d by these statements: 

“The weak spot in discipline is indeci- 
sion or uncertainty on the part of the 
person who is directing it.” (p. 117). 
“The dreaded subject on the part of an 
increasing number of parents, today, 1s 


idicate 


corporal punishment in any form, yet we 
right to leave this out of the 
scheme of things simply because we have 


have no 


an emotional resistance against it. For 
purposes I have collected 
more than 300 histories, and of those in 
which spanking or some other form of 
corporal punishment used in the 
childhood there are only two which in- 
dicate that the corporal punishment was 
or harmful, and in both of these 
cases the trouble appears to have been 
that the punishments were 
Parents are constantly asking for infor- 
mation as to forms of punishment which 
are most effective and at the some time 
free from any possibility of harmful re- 
sults. So far as I have been able to find 
out there are no harmful effects from any 
form of punishment unless a severe shock 
is given to the mind or body.” (p. 120). 


com parative 


was 


UNWISE 


excessive. 





some of the 


book may be 


III. For the Profession in General 
\ book which should enjoy wide circulation 
ng teachers in service and may well form 
e basis of a course in teacher-training insti- 
tions, is As a Profession: Its 
ical Standards’® by Matthew J. Walsh. This 
lume is divided into three parts, as follows: 
Part I—‘Is Teaching a Profession,” consists 
three chapters presenting some analysis as 


Teaching as a 


‘WALSH, MATTHEW J. 
: Henry 


sior Its Ethical Standards 
~~ 87 


Profes- 
Holt Co. 1926; 





News 


what constitutes a profession, the status 


teaching, past and present, and the applicati 
to teaching of the criteria of a profession. 7 
method employed in the study embraced in t! 
section is that of the questionnaire. The crite: 
considered are: 


1. “Does membership in the teaching voca 


extended and thorou 
preparation, involving a knowledge -of t 
scientific principles underlying the art 


The answer given is “n 


tion require ‘an 


be practiced?’ ” 
“valuable 


2. Do teachers’ render soc 
service:”’ 

3. Does teaching render a “direct and per 
sonal service?” 

4. Does teaching require a state license 
its practice? 

5. Does the compensation place teaching 


the professional class? 
6. What 


teaching? 


social recognition is accord 


~ 


Do those engaged in teaching experiet 
“a vigorous, positive pride in their vox 
The 


this regard as follows: 


tion?” author expresses himself 


make progress ‘in its own field nor advar 
in the esteem of the public when its me: 
bers have no pride in the work in whi 
they are engaged.” (p. 83) 

In concluding this portion of the 


author calls attention to the fact that there 
two alternatives open to teachers 


“One is to accept the fact that teaching 
is not a profession but just a calling, a 
vocation, having certain advantages and 
many obvious defects; to be satisfied with 
this situation, and not to waste time or 
energy in attempting to change it or to 
improve the conditions under which 
teaching is done. This ‘laissez-faire’ atti- 
tude is the common one, for very few 
teachers are actually making vigorous at- 
tempts to improve the status of teaching. 
The ordinary teacher accepts things as 
they are or exhausts his efforts in mere 
complaining. 

The other alternative is to ask, first, 
whether teaching may be improved by 
placing it on a professional basis. If this 
can be answered in the affirmative, two 
other questions inevitably follow: Can it 
be made a profession? And, if so, how?’ 


(pp. 86, 87). 


Part II, consisting of nine chapters, is « 
titled “Ethical Standards in Teaching,” a 
deals in considerable detail with the teacher 


preparation, the position of the superintendent 


“No vocation ca 
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CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 
IN READING 


By A. M. JORDAN, Ph. D. 
Professor of Educational Psychology in the 
University of North Carolina 
of the reading interests of more 
than five thousand children, boys and girls 
n grades and in high schools. This study 


revealed that children and young peo- 
ple in various localities, in states as different 


A study 


as 


is Kansas and North Carolina, have essen- 
tially the same preferences for books and 
magazines The author’s three months’ ob- 
servation in the children’s rooms of public 
ibraries in and around New York City has 
made available lists of books essentially 


wholesome and of proven interest. 
Besides its documentary value to students 


of education and educational psychology, 
this book will prove to be of considerable 
alue to librarians in children’s and young 


veople’s departments, and to teachers of Eng- 
in the grades and high schools. Giving 
does definite information on the ma- 
which form the mental background 
of most children, the book is indispensable 
to every one who is helping to form policies 
governing early education and training. 


Cloth, $1.50; limp cloth, $1.00. 


At all bookstores or from 
The University of North 
Carolina Press 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


CALIFORNIA SCH@L 
ARTS«“CRAFTS 


INCORPORATED 


lish 
s it 


terials 


Postpaid. 


& 


Fall Term Now in Session 


Day Classes 
Complete courses in Art Education 
(teacher-training) and in the Applied and 
Fine Arts. Note: Requirements for issu- 
ance of Special Secondary Credentials of 
the Arts Type may be entirely met at 
this institution. 


Evening and Saturday Classes 


For the benefit of people who are not 
free to study at other times, the Califor- 
nia School of Arts and Crafts conducts 
Evening and Saturday Classes during the 
Fall and Spring Terms. The School also 
conducts an annual six weeks’ Summer 
Session. Work satisfactorily completed 
in these classes is fully accredited. 


Write at once for Illustrated Catalog. 
Special folder, “How to Secure Advanced 
Standing,’ on request 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at College Avenue 
Oakland, California 
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is Your 
Protection \ 





A cautionary word “4 
to Art Instructors 2 j 
who, from experi- U 
ence, pin their faith 

to the Genuine. 


“PRANG” Water Colors and Crayons 
are owned by The American Crayon 
Company - and are made solely 
hy us. 


Be sure to look for the brand name on the box. 
If the word “PRANG” does not appear there, it is 
not the Original and Genuine. 


Remember, ‘“‘Prang’’ Water Colors and “Prang”’ 
Crayons can be obtained only from us or our 
distributors. 


<The 
AMERICAN CRAYON GOMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
AND FACTORIES 


39HAYES AVENUE 
SANDUSKY OHIO 











For 


The Atlantic Readers 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Newly elected President of the Department 

of Superintendence of the National Education 

Association and Superintendent of Schools 
at Cincinnati 


Character-Building 




















} 
BOOK I GRADE IV 
THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE 
BOOK II GRADE V 


HIGH AND FAR 


are the initial volumes in a of 
Readers (for Grades IV to VII inclu- 


These 


five 


series 


sive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that ‘‘soul culture 
is the most important and most necessary 


ph iSé 


of education, and that the development 
of personal character is the thing of greatest 
‘oncer! 
The three for the higher 
now in active preparation 
material is new to school readers 
biography, descriptions, nature 
letters, quotations, inscriptions, 
distinctive poetry have been selected 
Condon, always under the certainty 
Emerson) that “character is higher 
intellect.” 
















grades are 
Most of the 
Narrative, 

studies, 
and 


books 


essays, 
truly 

by Dr 
(with 
than 
price of each volume, 85 


Mailing cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Boston 
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the relations of the superintendent with the 
board of education, the relations of the teacher 
with the with his colleagues, 
with his school and with the community. This 
part closes with a discussion of “The Teacher’s 


Professional Development.” (Chap. XII). 


administrators, 


Part III consists of two chapters, the first 
having to do with codes of ethics generally, and 
the second with a tentative code of ethics for 
educators. 

The appendices are in the form of supple- 
mentary notes for certain chapters, and contain 
quotations from various works, lists of codes 
of different organizations, etc. 

The book is well equipped with bibliographies 
with some problems designed to assist its use 
as a textbook, and an index of 9 pages. 


‘ * 


Sentence Vocabulary Test 


WO FORMS of a sentence vocabulary text, 


originally devised for use in Los Angeles 
City Schools, by Caroline Armstrong and Cora 
Lee Danielson of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy and Educational Research, are announced 
by the Research Service Company of Los 
Angeles. 

All test-words were selected from the Thorn- 
dike or the 
in the 10,000 most frequently used words. No 
factual sentences 
depends upon 


Any one of the 


Horn-Ashbaugh word-lists and are 


were used, therefore success 


knowledge of word meaning 


only. four words which in- 
clude the synonym, may be used without seem- 
ing to be incongruous. The order of items was 
determined by per cent of 


made by 1500 pupils. 


successful answers 

These tests are being made available for gen- 
eral use in schools and are put up in packages 
containing 100 tests and 2 directions, answers, 
and norms. California school people who are 
testing will find these new mate- 


California 


interested in 


rials to be thoroughly adapted to 


conditions 


Pre-Primer Course 


LAMEDA COUNTY has 
LX mimeographed form an excellent pre-primer 
course. It presents a definite plan of work for 
children who are not prepared to do First 
Grade and as outlined in the Course of Study. 
These pupils are of three types: 
(1) The pupil of foreign parentage, who is 
handicapped by lack of familiarity with our 
This continue unless 


published in 


language condition will 


EDUCATIONAL 


NEws 


special efforts are made to develop his Engl), 
vocabulary with its proper use. 

(2) The retarded pupil, when such retar 
tion has been caused by physical disability 
frequent illness. 

(3) The pupil of low mentality. 

It is the object of this course to provide: 

(1) A language background, by increas: 
the vocabulary of the pupil to that of the nor: 
child, and by familiarizing him with a few 
the best-known nursery tales and Mother Go 
rhymes. 

(2) A suitable preparatory course in re 
ing, phonics, and number work which shall 
adjusted to his rate of speed. 


ok * * 


Waning Research 


rINWO of the 

authorities, Henry S. Pritchett of New Yor 
and George E. Hale of Pasadena, Califor 
view as dangerous the limited opportunities { 
pure science research in the United States. Fea: 
ing that fundamental scientific investigation 
this country is waning, .these two notables a: 
participating in a national project to promot 
and encourage research in the field of natu 
science. 


world’s recognized scienti 


Associated with them are representatives 
other important scientific fields, financiers, d 
lomats, lawyers, and philanthropists. This grou 
of 26 men were appointed by the National Aca 
emy of Sciences to raise a fund of $20,000,00 
for research in pure science. Herbert Hoov 
is chairman of the undertaking and is devoting 
much personal attention to the successful re 
ization of the project. 


* * 


Teaching the Constitution 


EACHING the United States Constituti 

and American Ideals is an analysis, by Stat 
Superintendent Will C. Wood, of the Californ: 
law, with suggestions for meeting the requir: 
ments. It is issued as a 10-page bulletin (N 
4-A, revised July 1, 1926) by the Califor: 
State Department of Education. Part I explai: 
the requirements for schools and colleges. Par: 
II elucidates the requirements for teacher 
Patt ii with oratorical contests on t 
Constitution and specifies that no such conte 
shall be permitted “if its sponsors insist tl 
the students preparing for the contest shall u 
books which reflect upon the provisions of t 
constitution of California such as the provisi: 
for the initiative, referendum and recall.” 


deals 
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Reprint Service 


{igh school papers throughout California will 
nterested to learn that “The American Boy” 

5) Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit), offers free 
rints of its feature material, to all high school 
ers. Any editor of a school publication may 

tain this free monthly service by writing to 
F. Pierrot, managing editor of “The 


Box 


Ink Bottle Romance 

7. Story Your Ink Bottle Tells is a beau 
tiful, profusely illustrated brochure pub- 
ied by the Carters Ink Company and de 
signed for educational use. Every school child 
suuld know the world-story of the making of 
that universal school fluid. Carters have 

the tale most zestfully. 
hey also have for distribution to schools, 
exhibit case of the twelve natural products, 
ogwood chips, gall nuts, tannic acid, and 
used in the preparation of inks. These 
materials, in glass museum jars, are fully 
ibeled, and with map showing world sources. 
is is educational material of high and authen 


value —V. MacC. 


The Boone Book 
W E HAVE READ the book entitled “Edu 
'Y cational Organization in California” by 
chard G. Boone, with a great deal of interest, 
assure you that there is a great deal of 
» to be derived from it.—Lutu Grecory, Okla- 
homa Education 1ssociation, Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma. 


| HAVE READ “Educational Organization 11 
California,” by Richard G. Boone with much 
isure and profit. I wish to express the opin 
that this history of the organization and 
omplishments of your State Teachers’ Asso 
tion will have much to do in stimulating 
ier teacher organizations to greater work in 
future.—P. H. Grirriet, Executive Secretary, 


uisiana Teachers Association, Baton Rouge. 


THINK the “History of Educational Or 
ganization in California” is of great value in 
wing the trends and influences which have 
termined school organization in California 
is valuable in preserving an accurate record 
ional development in California. Any 
fessionally-minded teacher will wish a copy 
his for his own library. I have a copy on 
office desk and also one in my home library. 
B. Witson, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, 


ifornia. 
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Sweeping the Country 


JUNIOR TRAINING 


O 


FOR 
MODERN BUSINESS 


Kirk and Waesche 


Be Sure to Look Into This Course 
‘rr is the kind of business training that 


every one should have regardless of occu- 
pation. It offers just as valuable a course 
as Community Civics, and it is of equal in- 
terest to ALL pupils in the eighth and ninth 


grades. 


Send for list of places now using it ett 
still, send for sample to inspect with a 
to its use in your own school 


TEXT, BUSINESS FORMS AND 
ARITHMETIC SUPPLEMENT 


The John C. Winston Company 
Executive Offices & Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Represented by 


W. CAIRNS HARPER 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 


— FOR TEXTBOOKS 


MEDART 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Made in a variety of styles and 
Sizes to meet all requirements. Writ: 
for Locker Catalog A-29 


Playground Equipment 


Made to withstand use, abuse, wear 
and weather. Years of service. Write 
for Playground Catalog M-38. 


Gymnasium Apparatus 


Represents the latest design—th: 
most careful construction. Write for 
Gymnasium Catalog L-15. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac, DeKalb and Second Streets 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Los Angeles San Francisco 












Our Job 


= SIZE OF OUR JOB,” by 
Ricciardi, C State 


of Vocational Education, is a brief analysis in- 


Nicholas 
alifornia Commissioner 


dicating the vocational education of 


scope of 


less-than-college grade, its place in the program 


of secondary education, and an adequate pro 
cedure to make vocational training effective. A 
handsome the 


Frank Wiggins Trade 


and lucid brochure is this, from 


Department of Printing, 
School, Los Angeles. 


ciardi’s 


Particularly good is Ric- 


tabulation of the fundamental factors 


of his philosophy of vocational education 


x *x * 
Coming Up 
_ CAROLINA twenty years ago 
1+ XN from a standpoint of illiteracy, was “away 
down the line.””. Now she has a higher percent 
age of her children in the schools than any 
other state in the Union. In 25 years her ex 
penditures for public schools have increased 
3,000 per cent. Per capita appropriations for 


education have gone from fifty cents to $22.20. 


$22. 
The people are heartily supporting public edu- 
soundest business investment 
* * * 


cation, as their 
A Pan-Pacific Conference 
WEEK of April 11 to 16, 

has the date for 
Education, Re- 


habilitation, Reclamation and Recreation, to be 
held at 


HE 
1927, 


Pan-Pacific 


inclusive, 
been announced as 
the Conference on 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The general purposes of the conference con 
template a mutual discussion of common prob 
schools, reclamation, rehabili 


lems relating to 


tation, and recreation. It is hoped that the con 


medium of 


ference will under 
United 


neighbors in the Pacific, and will 


better 
standing and relationship between 


prove a 
the 
States and its 


strengthen the Territorial administration in 
Hawaii and other Territories. 

The Secretary of the Interior expects to in 
vite other executive departments of the Govern 
ment to participate officially in the conference, 
particularly the Departments of Commerce, Ag- 
riculture, and others directly interested 

ok « * 

Georgia Moves Forward 
EORGIA Education Association announces 
ownership and publication of the Georgia 

Education Journal, formerly the Home School 
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Community Magazine of Atlanta. Mr. Kyl 
Alfriend, formerly part-time secretary, has 
cepted appointment as full-time state execut 
secretary. His address is 400 Vineville Ave: 
Macon, Georgia. California congratulates G¢ 
gia upon this forward step. 

i * * 


California Polytechnic 
RESIDENT BEN R. CRANDALL of 
California Polytechnic School at San | 
Obispo, reports that the school has grown o 
170 per cent in the last two years and this y: 
promises “We w 
building barracks for the boys,” he writes, 


to be an even larger gain. 


then had to go down town and rent the Ci 
Auditorium Hotel to take care of the surplus 
This school is making rapid headway. 

* k x 


Help for English Teachers 
_—. STUDY,” is a four-page leafk 
' issued four times a year by the G. & | 
Merriam educational 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
to English 


Company, publisher 
This helpful gui 
sent gratis to 


language 


will be 
English 
requesting same. 


usage 
teacher of or compositi 
It has many helps and sug 
gestions of practical classroom use. For « 
ample, a recent issue contains a notable artic 
on vocabulary building through recognition 


* * * 


California Libraries 
WO NEW report 
from California by the A. L. A. Committ: 
on Library Extension. 
number up to 45. 


county libraries are 
This brings California 
Marin county has establishe 
The 
ors of Plumas county (a small county with o1 
1,783 population) 
the 


an independent county library. supervi: 


contracted for librar 


neighboring 


have 


service with Sierra Count 
Library. 

County library publicity is being successfu 
the 


purpose by 


carried on in Iowa by 
for that 


Association. 


Book-Truck p 
the Librar 
It is being shown at county fair 


chased lowa 
and is traveling up and down country roa 
under the auspices of the library commissi 
and of individual public libraries. The fir 
tax-supported Book-Truck in Pennsylvania, t 
Cardinal, belonging to the Pub! 
Library, is also being used for state-wide pu 
licity. 


Harrisburg 


How many Book-Trucks has Californi 
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Washington State Music Contest 
MUSIC CONTEST in 


400 students took part, representatives of 


which more than 
(2 high schools with an enrollment exceeding 
5,000, was held recently in Washington State, 
it Centralia. Preliminary elimination contests 
vere held in the morning and afternoon, and 
the evening “finals” gold and silver medals 
awarded individual winners, and _ silver 
phy cups to schools. 
Entry fees and admission charges made the 
et self-financing, and social features promoted 
good feeling throughout the contest. It is said 
hat such meets not only elevate the standards 
f high-school music and enable supervisors to 
mpare their work, but they tend also to coun- 
ract the over-emphasis placed on athletic pro- 
grams. California is developing music contests, 
both rural and city regions. California 
one of the 


can 


ome, if she will, 


great world 


snters of musical culture and musical 


pro- 


tivity. 


* * k 


New Equalization Laws 
EGISLATION to promote equality of edu- 
4 cational opportunity in every part of State 
as been enacted recently in Georgia and in 
Tennessee. Georgia provides a fund, to sup- 


lement county school funds, in counties not 
ble to support adequate schools by a 5-mill 
ical, or county, tax. This is in addition to the 
regular State school appropriation, which is ap- 
iortioned on school 


enrollment to the several 


uunties of the State. 

Fifty-three counties in Tennessee now levy as 
uch as 50 cents on the 
ementary 


state 


hundred dollars for 


schools, in order to share in the 
that their school 


term may be eight months. Seventy-three coun- 


equalization fund, so 
ties out of the 95 will now have the advantage 
f an eight-month school term. 


* * * 


National Republic Essay Contest 
ATIONAL REPUBLIC, monthly period- 
+ Nical of Washington, D. C., 
national 


has announced 


essay contest for common and high 


school students on the subject: “The American 


Constitution.” will be 


Prizes 
ents, and to teachers 


ational 


awarded to stu- 


whose students win the 
awards. Trophies will be awarded to 


he writers of the best 


award 
Contestants need not be 


essays in each 


lass in each state 


ubscribers or readers of the Par- 
addressing the 


National Republic, 425 Tenth, N. W., Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 


magazine. 


ticulars may be obtained by 
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Would You Like Our 
Teacher Helps--Free? 


ROM time to time we send to 

names on our large mailing list 
free material and samples helpful to 
teachers in art and grade classes. If 
you would like to be included in this 
list, you need only fill out and mail 
to us the coupon below. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York: 


Please send me free such 
Teachers’ Helps, Samples, etc., 
as you may issue. 


(Print name plainly) 
Name 


Strect or R.F.D. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co, 


4!) East 42™ Street New York. N.Y. 


ENTER YOUR PUPILS 


School teachers everywhere are invited to 
enter their students in the national essay con- 
test, being promoted by the National Re- 
public, America’s great historical magazine. 
Subject: 


“The American Constitution” 


$1,000 IN GOLD 


will be awarded to school children, $500 to 
the contestant writing the best essay from 
the eighth grade down, and $500 to the high 
school student writing the best essay, be- 
sides many honor medals, certificates of 
honor, school room flags, etc. 


$50.00 IN CASH TO TEACHERS 

entering the two grand prize winners. A pos- 
tal card will bring you complete information. 
Teachers or contestants need not be readers 
of this publication to participate. No con- 
ditions WRITE TODAY. National Essay 
Dept., National Republic, 425 Tenth, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


The Eldridge Line of Worthwhile 
Plays and Entertainments 


Nationally known 
Clean, Clever and 
Free 


because they are 
made for amateurs 
Quicker service than you expect. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
“The House That Helps” 
922 So. Ogden Street, Denver, Colorado 
Franklin, Ohio 


catalog 


5 
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Home Service Division 


(Continued from Page 529) 
parents. A broad conception of Thrift in the 
education of the child should point out how to 
earn, how to how to invest and how to 
spend money; how wasted time may be used 
for profit and pleasure; how the laws of health 
and moral cleanliness mean strong bodies and 
clean The question, “What will your 
child be at the 


Save, 


minds. 
age of sixty-five, Prosperous, 
Plodder or Pauper?” to be seriously considered 
by parents. 


These, then, are some of the things that the 


Home Service Division of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is trying to bring to its 
many members. But although it deals exclu- 
sively with the home, the cooperation of the 
teacher is needed, and here will she be of real 
service to the children of her school by encour- 
aging the 


studies 


mothers to take up programs and 


along these lines. Many mothers are 
reluctant to take the leadership in study groups, 
feeling that they are lacking in. ability, but with 

little 
mother 


encouragement from the teacher, the 
learn 
growth within herself, which is education. 


* * * 


acquires a desire to more, a 


Community Drama 


IRECTORS of amateur dramatics will find 


practical assistance in “Community 


book 


and Recreation Association of 


Drama,” a prepared by the Playground 
Amercia from its 
wealth of experience in this field. Though the 
\ssociation has kept inexperienced groups espe 
cially in mind, the guide is 


useful also for 


trained 
How t rganize a Cc 
ive year program of plays, pageants and 


detail. 


mimuUunity tor an eftect- 


festivals suggested in Technical in- 


formation stage-settings and‘lighting is re- 


duced to simple terms and illustrated. Of par- 


ticular interest churches and schools are the 


iscussions ligious drama 


and of the edu- 
> method and its power to vital- 
itics in the home, pageantry, 


ve = | ~ . ] 
are also considered. 


natic programs which have 
full, 
for children 
Labor Day, 


presented are given in 
telling festival 
Mothers’ Day, 
Memorial Da and other occasions. An ex- 
and page- 


Cen- 


tended bibliography describes plays 


ae > . 
ants suitable tor groups of various 


ages 


1926. $2.00 


tury ( 
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California Secondary Schools 
pELATION 
sory Legislation and the Growth of Pub! 
Secondary Schools in California, (School a1 
Society, Vol. NXIV, No. 604, July 24, 1926), 
Professor William Martin Proctor of Stanfor 
University. He data which seem 
indicate tendencies in school atten: 
summed up 


between Part-Time Compi 


presents 
definite 
ance. These may be. briefly 
follows: 
1. There has been a great growth in secon 
ary school attendance. 
The gap between the 8th and 9th grad 
has been almost completely closed. Tha: 
is, practically all the pupils who atte: 
the 8th grade continue on into the 9th. 
A gap is appearing between the 9th a: 
10th grades. 
The junior high school and general pros 
perity are probably responsible, rathe: 
than the part-time law, for the rapid 
crease in the rate of high school atte: 
ance. 
he part-time law needs amending so as 
to make it applicable to the entire stat 
In the compiling and publishing of these dat 
Professor Proctor has rendered a distinct ser\ 
California. 
with 


ice to Schoolmen should acquain: 
the facts as 


GEORGE C,. JENSEN. 


themselves contained in t} 
article 


Four Pamphlets 
W! NFIELD SCOTT HALL, distinguishe 


professor emeritus of Northwestern U1 
versity, has written four pamphlets, two i 
boys and two for girls, on health themes. S 
much is left unsaid in homes, schools, ar 
churches, that these wholesome bulletins fil! 
genuine need. They are published by t 
American Medical Association, 535 N. Ds 
born Street, Chicago. 


Play Equipment 


A Catalog of Play Equipment, compiled 
Jean Lee Hunt, has passed three editions 
has proven workers wit 
little children. It is issued by the Bureau 
Educational Experiments, 144 West 13th Stree: 
New York City (Bulletin No. 8; 35 
The pamphlet occupies 52 pages 


most useful to all 


cents 
and is pr 


fusely illustrated. 


California School Superintendents’ An- 
} nual Convention, Tahoe, October 4-8. 





STERRA 


Measurement and Testing of 
Commercial Achievements 


all commercial subjects is one of the func 
ns of 


a ae and testing achievements in 


the Research Committee in Business 
ucation, appointed at the National Educa 
n Association meeting in Philadelphia. Per- 
’s no other phase of education has attracted 

more attention in 
isurement and testing. 


than 
In commercial edu- 
ition, however, no organization for outlining, 


recent years 


ntralizing, directing, and stimulating measure 
nt and testing has obtained. 
nt of this committee 
ginning of such an organization. 


lhe appoint 
research marks the 


(he purpose of this article is to solicit the 


Each 


mmercial teacher can cooperate in any or all 


yperation of all commercial teachers. 


the following ways: 


Report such research as he has carried 
on and is carrying on in all commercial 


subjects. 


Report the names and addresses of teach 


ers who have constructed any tests in 


commercial subjects. 


Report the names and addresses of teach 
ers who are now constructing and experi 


menting with tests in commercial subjects. 


Report the names and addresses of teach 
ers who might assume the responsibility of 
stimulating and directing research activi 
particular commercial 
BREWINGTON, School of 


ties in a 
ANN 


subject. 


Commerce and 


Administration, University of Chicago. 


* 


Oakland Schools 


MONG important changes in personnel in 


-Athe Oakland public schools may be noted 
ie following,—death of Margaret Maguire of 
toosevelt High School; M. Elsie Cotter made 
rincipal of Lazear School; Aubrey G. Smith 
made principal of Webster School; 


Elizabeth 
Webster School 
School: E. W. 


vice-principal to 


Cooper transferred from 
to principalship at Campbell 
raised from acting 
rincipal of Roosevelt High School since the 
eath of Elizabeth Arlett; 
1ade attendance officer. 
BG. 


alifornia 


acobsen 


Robert Bowman 


Gridley, Secretary-lreasurer of the 


Teachers’ Association Bay Section, 


as been advanced in the Oakland City schools 
» full-time position as head of the Commercial 
High School 


lepartment, Roosevelt 


EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 


A new book by Frank Waller Allen, noted 
lecturer and inspirational writer, has just 
been published under the title of: 


CREATIVE LIVING 


A noted newspaper man says: “The book 
is divinely inspired and will never die though 
the edition be long out of print.” 


PRICE $1.00 


Order your copy from 


RICHARD WALTER, Publisher 
211% Cove Street Los Angeles 


School Nature Study... .$2.00 | 
Primary Nature Study. .$1.75 | 
by Roland Case Ross, Ass’t Supervisor, } 
Nature Dept., Los Angeles City Schools. 
Two series of lessons on varied top- 
Based on California conditions 
and seasons. 


DISCOUNT 25c EACH IN TENS 


Order from 


{ 388 Dearborn St. Pasadena, Calif. 


ics. 


WHY NOT OPTOMETRY? 


Choosing a vocation is a serious matter 
and every teacher should be well informed 
to wisely assist those seeking advice. 

Familiarize yourself with Optometry. 
for our Bulletin giving full particulars. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF 
OPTOMETRY 


1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 


Send 


Announcing Exclusive Management of the 
Nationally Known Lectures of 


MONTAVILLE FLOWERS 

The Eminent American Publicist 

FRANK WALLER ALLEN 
Author, Journalist, and Psychologist 
Available for School Assemblies and 

Teachers’ Associations. 
Address ALBERT P. MEUB 

} Artists’ Representative 
i 452 North Hill Ave. Pasadena, California 


4 


$200 for Short Stori 

Regular magazine rates in addition to cash prizes 
Personal instruction in story writing Endorsed by 
Arthur Stringer, Nalbro Bartley, L. M. Montgomery, 
Walt Mason Free MS. sales. service. 300klet 
and Ability Test on request NEW WORLD 
METHODS Dept. 51-16, 1120 Fifth Street, Sar 
Diego, California 
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Silver Nights 
we NIGHTS,” or unusually bright twi- 
light from sunset to sunrise, has been fore- 
casted for Sweden this summer by astronomers. 
Formerly such phenomena caused widespread 
consternation, as the light was bright enough to 


read by in Stockholm at midnight. 
thought it 


Many people 
Last Judgment. 
Now scientists have discovered that it is due to 
volcanic ash 


foreshadowed the 


spreading through the upper layers 
of atmosphere and reflecting the sun’s rays back 
to the earth. 
on the 


he recent eruptions of a volcano 
Kamtchatka peninsula, of another in 
Japan, and also that of Mauna Loa in the Pa- 
cific, foreshadow a recurrence of the extra bril- 


summer. 


liant twilight this The Swedish land- 
scape is ordinarily remarkable during the long 
sunlit nights, but the 


weird beauty. 


silver light gives it a 


Honolulu, 1927 
AN-PACIFIC Educational Conferences, in- 


cluding Educational, Reclamation and Rec- 
reation, are called in Honolulu for 1927, at the 
invitation of the President of the United States. 
In the educational themes an 
nounced in the agenda are the 
and 
preservation of national stand 


ards for child life, through 


following: Establishment 


(a) Proper care of the mother 
and the infant. 


(b) Furnishing a certain min 


imum number of years of in 


struction and _ requiring the 
child’s attendance 

-) Instruction in health hab- 

(c) instruction in health hab 


its and provision § of 


pre per 
recreation. 
(d) Making the 


school common 


common 
to all, through 


national guarantees and laws 
fixing certain minima. 
Vocational 


The place of 
tion in the 


Education: a) 
vocational educa- 
general education 
program. (b) Government plans 
for stimulation of vocational 
education. 

The first Pan-Pacific 
tional 


Educa- 


Conference was held in 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


The Phrenometer 


NVENTION of a “phrenometer” for defini: 


and objective measurement of intellige: 
has been suggested by Sir John Adams, pr 
fessor emeritus of education at the Universi: 
of London and lecturer at 


the University of California. 


many sessions 


“Such an instrument,” says Sir John, “wou 
divide intelligence into the 


in which 


‘observance’ zo 
required and t 
‘inference’ zone in which we ask questions a1 
puzzle 


little reasoning is 
over something out of the ordinar 
Most of us are in the ‘observation’ zone most 
of the time, and that is quite sufficient for t 
ordinary affairs of life. The highest point o: 
the scale would be the ‘gasping point,’ beyor 
which we cannot pass. 


“Observation is done not only by the sens: 
but by the background of experience as we 
Different persons see different ways, due to d 
ferences in their experiences.” 


Annual Convention, 


California 
Supervisors, Tahoe, Oct. 4-8. 


Rural Sch 


A black-tailed buck. Two main types of deer are found in Cali 


fornia. The black-tailed deer ranges through the coastal region 
from San Luis Obispo County northward and the mule-tailed 
deer is to be found throughout the Sierra Nevada. About 
12,000 deer are killed annually in this state. Game refuges are 
furnishing a permanent breeding stock.—Courtesy 
California Fish and Game Commission 


1921. 


presided. 


Honolulu, David 


Alexander 


Starr 
Jordan 
Hume Ford is 
Pan-Pacific 


Director of the 
Union. 
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Individual Needs 
S: RESSING adaptation of instruction to the 


needs of the individual high school pupil, the 
niversity of Southern California is reorganiz- 
ng its college preparatory into a 
High School, 
and 8th 


and 


department 
| inior-Senior 

the 7th 
10th, 11th, 
model school” on the campus for the observa 
State 


training to be 


work 
the 9th, 
12th grades, and providing a 


introducing 


grades as well as 


ion and practice work required by the 


Board of University students 


teachers. Forty superior university scholars of 


the School of Education of U. S. C. will aid the 
permanent teaching staff as “practice teachers,” 
using the most recent educational theories and 
methods, under the supervision of the advisory 
group and the staff of selected experts. 


* * * 


Science News Bulletin 


| AILY SCIENCE NEWS BU 


a valuable aid for school 


LLETIN is 


use, not only in 


connection with science classes in the upper 


xrades, junior high schools, and high schools, 
ut also in connection with geography and 
nature study teaching throughout the schools. 
(hese mimeograph sheets may be obtained from 
Service, 2lst and B Streets, 
ton, D. C. 

ae 1. r ,"ANraA « . idelv read 
whose popular books of science are widely read, 


Watson 


California 


Science 


Washing- 
The distinguished Edwin E. Slosson, 
Service. Davis 


Many 


schools are utilizing this supplementary 


is the director of this 


is managing editor. high 
mate 


ial in their classes. 


News Items from the South 


W. R. Hull, 
schools at Clarksdale, 
has been elected principal of the 
ersity High School. 


who superintendent of 
1918 to 1926, 


Colton Uni 


Was 


Arizona, 


Mr. Robert Wilson has been elected principal 


f Nordhoff Union High School at Ojai. 


Mr. Mealley has been elected principal of the 


Lone Pine Union High School. 


ARE YOU TEACHING 


HISTORY? 
World Adventures” (the 
period), “Settler and Patriot” (the 
and French period) are HISTORY OUT- 
LINES that will save you and your pupils 
unnecessary work. They present the essen- 
tials of the course in a graphic, interesting 
manner. Send Five Cents for a Sample Copy. 


COLONIAL 


“New Spanish 


English 


SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


NEws 


Yanki San 
‘WNE OF THE 


programs for which I have ever worke 


most interesting graduati 
Grade Class 


National 


There were about 100 pupils in 


was one recently given by the 8th 


Central Grammar School, in City 
California. 
8th grade, which is departmental 

A colorful and artistic operetta, “Yanki Sa 
was twice produced. It was chosen becauss 
of the 


a Japanese garden. 


three acts called for one 


Stage setti 


The trellis and lattice-work 


411 


was made in the manual training shops. All of 


the wisteria and chrysanthemums, used wit! 


greenery for decorations, were made in the 8tl 
grade art classes, as also were the 


he 


in solving these problems 


' 
hand-painte 


kimonos. children showed much interest 


Some of the boy 
spent many 


hours helping the girls paint the 


kimonos, which were made in the sewing 


classes. 
Che major parts for the play were chosen by 


“try-outs.” These were successful. Seven girls 
tried for the girl’s lead. 
for the lead of the 
to sing and was hard to choose from a group of 
that age. All of the chi 


learned at the regular music period 


About tw elve boys tried 


“Prince” who had a sok 


bovs of ruses 


were 


There was never any need of “pushing the 


realized the 
The boys 


and teachers made joyous work 


thing along.” Everybody 


quickly learn their parts 


only too often is a_ bugbear 


teachers. Only in a school where there is con 


plete co-operation between the different class« 


and teachers could such 


HeLeN S. 


] a: 4 
a splendid 


Muck, 


success 
expected. Central School, Na 


tional City, California 


C. F. Weber & Company 
C. F. Weber 


completed the erection of their 


Company have recent! 


and 
wn building 
moved into same 
It is located at 6900 Avalon 


South Avenue 


Angeles and 
ber Ist. 


Los 


formerly Park 


offices, sales room and warehouse, with 


increased facilities. 


C. F. Weber 


recently opened a new store at 343 


1 
nave 
13th 


department; an 


and Company also 
Street 
Oakland, for office furniture 
expect to open one shortly in Fresno. 


California School Trustees Handbook 


and Public School Catechism. Fifteen 
cents per copy. Address California Teach- 
ers’ Association, 933 Phelan Building, 
San Francisco.—“A great manual.” 
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Disillusion 
BetH McCausLanp 


Teacher, Department of English, Long Beach 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, 
California 


I SIT disconsolate, 
Feeling guilt underneath rage 


aw 
sink in my easy chair 
Finding no ease 
Have I, then, followed the gleam 
Only to find it a firefly? 
Have I, then, trusted the gods 


Only to find that they slept? 


What wraiths have I not put faith in: 
here is Beauty and all her train: 
Singing words, words suffusing the mind with 
color, 
Words that marcl 
Bearing revelation 
Chere is Truth—not hiding but hidden 


Wisdom 


stride, or steal into hearts, 


longed after and despaired of. 


Yet so sure was I| that we glimpsed them all 
hat I hasted hither and thither in pursuit 

Veering, dipping, glancing, peering, 

Laughing, skipping, spurning, skimming. 


\nd so sure was I that understanding was given 
to all! 

What comprehension shone from _ intelligent 
7." 

What knowing little nods, 


tle shrugs 


what dismissing lit- 


Bespoke both familiarity and weariness with 
things 
Mentioned innocently by me as worth knowing. 


Foolish, trusting one that I am! 

[ should have driven them, scourged them on, 
Harried them relentlessly, 

While they dug out the treasure bits, 

\nd consumed in flames the dross: 

While they cut back the rude growths of forest 
\nd made a clean trail through the woods. 


riad I SO- 


hey would never have written such sad, empty 
pages 
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News 


Defense Mechanisms 


Professor Willis E. Johnson, Director of 
Education, State Teachers’ College, San Diego, 
California, sends us the following lucid paper 
by a freshman student, Florence Ball: 


“WT COULD have passed that exam if the ques 
tions had been any other kind.” 

“T could have hit the ball if the sun hadn 
been in my eyes.” 

“I would buy a car, but they are such 
bother and walking is good exercise.” 

These remarks and similar ones are hear: 
everywhere. Why do people always make ex 
cuses for the mistakes they make? What psy 
chological explanation is there for this trait 
“Defense mechanism” is the answer. 

Defense mechanism, also called “escap: 
mechanism,” is the “way out” of ay annoying 
When an individual is ready 
to act, for him to act is satisfying; for him not 
When this instinctive ten 
dency to act is thwarted the individual seeks 
a Way out. 


state of affairs. 


to act is annoying. 


“Sour grapes,” an expression known to every 
one, is one form of defense mechanism. “I 
really don’t care to go to_the party, it will bé 
boresome, anyway,” is a typical example. This 
excuse is offered by an unpopular girl who has 
not received an invitation to a very desirable 
social affair, but who wishes to avoid unpleas 
ant criticism 

“T could have hid good,” says the small boy 
‘but you didn’t count to a hundred.” This is a 
form of projection, which means placing the 
blame on someone or something else. The 
older boy who says that he would have had 
his lesson, but he had to work so he didn't 
have time, is using the same way of escaping 
an annoying state of affairs. The young lady 
who buys an expensive dress which she cannot 
afford or does not need, is apt to defend het 
act by some such line of argument as this, 
“I know, but then it was such a bargain and it 
is really lovely material.” This form is called 
“rationalization.” 


A less obvious form of defense mechanism 
is introversion, commonly called “day-dream 
ing.” The youngster who is forbidden to 
go “fishin’” with the “gang” spends the after 
noon dreaming of what he would be doing if he 
were with them. In this way he visualizes the 
whole trip in his mind and so satisfies, to a cer 
tain extent, his desire to go. These are but a 
few of the many instances of the common use 
of defense mechanism; there are, of course, 


many other examples which one might mention 









suf 
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Rural School Problems side is watching to see if she does anything to 


favor the other faction. She may do her duty 
J. B. Dory faithfully, but if one faction indorses what she 
does, the other side resents it, she must pack 


— ‘ 
Atascadero, California up and go at the end of the term. 


HAVE found from experience, in five Cali- As long as such slipshod conditions prevail, 


fornia years’ work, that rural teachers are our rural schools cannot reach the standard 
supposed to be changed about every two years. they should reach. Young lives will be warp: 
In talking with other rural teachers, I find that and twisted and dwarfed, because those w! 
most of them have been short-term itinerants. should be lifting are just leaning 
| also find that many rural boards of education 
permit the children to decide whether or not II. 
the teacher is doing good work. One man told 
me, when I applied for the school, that they 
would leave it to the “kids” to decide whether teachers and those who mark out the work for 
they wanted as a teacher a man or a woman! them recognize the value of all-around develo) 
I went at once in search of another school. ment. By that I mean the full development oi 
There is much indifference about re-employ- the higher physical, 
ment. Teachers are often left in doubt for a moral instincts. 
month or six weeks after their schools close, 
as to whether or not they will be hired for an- 
other year. Men teachers apply for a school, 
many school boards wait for three or four weeks 
before making a decision. 


We will not have the best rural schools unt! 


social, intellectual and 


In the 13 rural schools that I have taught 
47 years, I have been able to raise the standard 
of efficiency and at the same time develop those 
better elements of character that make depend- 
able American citizens. Not a single political 
With such haphazard methods, how can _ boss, nor an industrial tyrant, nor a_ social 
teacher have a vacation that is restful or help- manipulator has come from the 1,200 boys and 
ful? When teachers are so hampered, how 
can they successfully attend a summer school? yet I have men and women in all professions 
Every teacher needs the stimulation of summer and walks of life. 
sessions, but with all this rambling, they cannot 
get it. 


girls that I have trained by this system; and, 


I hope to round out fifty years of service b 
fore I begin to train chickens, instead of bovs 
I know a teacher who has traveled 500 miles and girls. 
in six weeks to find a school, simply because 
Mrs. Lofty, Mrs. Fussy and Mrs. Shoddy had ; a a 
schemed to oust her, because their children INVESTMENTS 
had not received the fictitious recognition that 


; Make your next investment pay for that 
certain other teachers had suavely given the 


vacation in Europe. Come in and see us, 
children because of their parents’ rank in the or drop us a line. 


social world. HUGH EVANS AND COMPANY, Inc 
Many a teacher is not re-elected because 17 South Marengo, Pasadena 

td ane are . . ce } Mr. C. Leonard Jones 

here are two factions in the community. Each a : od 


Children Love Beautiful Pictures 
Make Your Teaching This Year Interesting and Effective 
By Their Use 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 

ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more a 

TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more . P a 

TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. See ge ea ae oe eo ae ; 
' r Se ea ; gies ' “Can't You Talk? Holmes 
Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 Pilgrinr pictures, o1 iden | 
— : : Dita é = - ease e? ecorate the schoolroom 
25 about Columbus, the Pilgrims, ete., or 25 for children = ; ‘ hae 
Size 51%4x8 with charming pictures like 
pene ibis . this. 22x28 including mar- 

Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue 


BS ain aoe gin. $1.00 each for two or 

t ox 2 : ae : - 

The Perr» [Pic UPES  Mataen, mass. par 5 $1.25 for one. 150 
subjects. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Where a dash appears against a name the advertisement does not appear in this 
issue, but appeared in preceding issues. 


American Book Company aa Rural Supervisors at Tahoe 
American Crayon 0 . . Qs 
American Seatir ‘ompany 492 TORN » , c Ai ; : 
Snes Senn Wiendare nana oan Chain ALIFORNIA Rural Supervisors, Associa 
a tion is meeting in conjunction with the 
Building & Loan Assn : ; / ‘ _ 7 
545 superintendents’ convention at Tahoe Tavern 


California School of Arts and Crafts 541 the week of October 4, 1926. 
ane : ee ee th Cover i the past have been of inestimable value in 


‘ream developing a professional attitude among rural 


These meetings 


rock supervisors, in advancing research programs in 
Doda, Me the counties of the state. 


Draper Shade Yompar Luther O 


Eldridge Entertainment House 545 Mrs. Ethel Ward, president of the California 
Expression Ci - Rural Supervisors’ Association, states that she 
Evans & Co., Hugt oe . ‘ . er 

expects that a reorganization of the association 
(yin? Comp: . 53 . . . e ~ ° 
‘sor . Publishing Go Bs will be made, in order to provide for a definit 


Houghton Mifflin C attack during the present school year on some 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company urgent problems in rural education. 


Kewaunee Mfg 
Kuhn, Samuel O 
Kundtz Company, 


Leslie-California . . ° 
Little’ lant “Compan Cfficiently serving 
Los Angeles School of Optometry 

Lynn Company, James 


Macmillan Company 
Manual Arts Press 
Medart Co., Fred 
Merriam, G. & C 

Meub, Albert P 

Milton Bradley Company 


every banking 


National Repub 
New World Methods 


Oakland Bank 
Owen Publishing Co., F. A 


Perry Pictures Company 
Ross, Roland C 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


| 
| 
a 
| 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Socceinni Beek Caan 553 THE OAKLAND BANK 
: 


University of North Carolina Press ‘ ‘ 
; Established in 1867 

Victor Talking Machine 

Walter, Richard 

Weber & Company, C. F. 

Weber Costello Co 

Wentworth & Company, F. W 12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 55% 

Winston Company, John C 543 i 

World Book Co 535 584-1026 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT 


ites-American Machine Company 


— 


By WILLIAM WIRT TURNER 


Instructor in Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, South Bend High, School, South Bend, Ind. 


A practical treatise for trade, technical and high schools, written by a trained teacher, 
formerly a draftsman with the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


NOW READY! 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, 525 Market Street San Francisco, California Agents 





As. SO wating cuith Gi care e Minds 


HE-BOY-AT-THE-TYPE-CASE to-day 1s the man of knowledge 

to-morrow. Master minds are his teachers. The copy he is setting to-day may 

have been written by Shakespeare more than three hundred years ago; his 
lesson to-morrow may have been written by Victor Hugo; the next day will, perhaps, 
bring copy from a modern writer, or from the editor of the school paper. Each project 
he undertakes is different, and each brings its new thoughts and inspirations. 

The-boy-at-the-type-case soon realizes the importance of correct spelling, para- 
graphing, punctuation, capitalization, and word arrangement. To him language 
rules are tools which he must use, and use properly, to build his finished product. 
The building of a beautiful piece of printing requires the application of thought, 
skill, and artistry, governed by the rules of grammar, English, and arithmetic. Surely 
such a combination makes Printing one of the master tools of education. 

The expense of installing printing in your schools is no more than that of other 
manual arts subjects. There is a printing outfit for every type of school. Write, giving 
details regarding the kind of school you hope to equip with printing, and let us send 
you full information regarding all de tails of installation. If desired, a representative of 
the American Type Founders Company, from its nearest Selling House, will visit 
you fora personal interview. The school year is well under way—write to-day. 


F. K. PuHityuips, Manager, EpucATION DEPARTMENT 


American ‘Type Founders Company 


» COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 


Jersey City, New Jersey 











COMPTONS |COMPTONS |COMPTONS | 


te anata 
-22e- 
oe th 


When Classroom 


Interest Lags... Depend on 


COMPTON’S 


Everything is in the Compt-n Service. 
Lesson - plans, outlines, type - studies, 
complete projects, models for countless 
other projects, profusely illustrated cur- 


A new day for teachers. A new way 
for teachers .. . a simple, up-to-the- 
minute solution of the teacher’s most 
difficult problems. 

Here isquickly accessible, accurate mate- 
rial —and all the material that a progres- 
sive teacher requires in applying mod- 
ern teaching methods. Written by peo- 
ple thoroughly acquainted with school- 
room needsand the problems confronting 
the teacher in her everyday work. 
Eighty of America’s foremost educators 
designed this as a compact, quick-work- 
ing and readily accessible service for 
every help the teacher can need. It is 
unnecessary to look any place else. 


COMPTON’S NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


rent material mailed every month, 
graphic pageson every subject, presented 
as the teacher at her best should always 
present it. More for you to give your 
pupilsand moretime for yourself. Lessons 
taken from Compton material assure 
greater pupil-interest and greater 
teacher-success. 

Learn the details of Compton’s Nation- 
al Teachers’ Service now! A postal 
card or a letter will bring you the facts 
without obligation. Write today 


SERVICE 


Meets and solves the teacher’s problems beyond every expectation 
i y 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Now in our own building devoted to teachers’ service 


“La E AG CE? th Dp BDUCATiI ON AL STANDARD’’ 


California Office and Warehouse: 60 California St., San Francisco 





